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. 
SOMEWHAT peculiar difficulty seems to attend the dis- 
cussion of ethical theory, on account of its characteristic 

relation to action. This relation gives rise, on one side, to the 

belief that ethics is primarily an ‘art.’ Ethics is so much the 
theory of practice that it seems as if its main business were to 
aid in the direction of conduct. This being premised, the next 
step is to make out of ethics a collection of rules and precepts. 
A body of rigid rules is erected with the object of having always 
some precept which will tell just what todo. But, on the other 
side, it is seen to be impossible that any body of rules should be 
sufficiently extensive to cover the whole range of action ; it is 
seen that to make such a body results inevitably in a casuistry 
which is so demoralizing as to defeat the very end desired; and 
that, at the best, the effect is to destroy the grace and play of 
life by making conduct mechanical. So the pendulum swings to 
the other extreme; it is denied that ethics has to deal primarily 
or directly with the guidance of action. Limited in this way, all 
there is left is a metaphysic of “ethic :—an attempt to analyze 
the general conditions under which morality is possible; to 
determine, in other words, the nature of that universe or system 


of things which permits or requires moral action. The difficulty, 

then, is to find the place intermediate between a theory general 

to the point of abstractness, a theory which provides no help to 

action, and a theory which attempts to further action but does 

so at the expense of its spontaneity and breadth. I do not 
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know of any theory, however, which is quite consistent to either 
point of view. The theory which makes the most of being 
practical generally shrinks, as matter of fact, from the attempt 
to carry out into detail its rules for living ; and the most meta- 
physical doctrine commonly tries to show that at least the main 
rules for morality follow from it. The difficulty is imbedded in 
the very nature of the science; so much so that it is far easier 
for the school which prides itself upon its practicality (generally 
the utilitarian) to accuse the other (generally the ‘transcen- 
dental’) of vagueness than to work out any definitely concrete 
guidance itself ; and easier for the metaphysical school to show 
the impossibility of deducing any detailed scheme of action from 
a notion like that of seeking the greatest quantity of pleasures 
than for it to show how its own general ideal is to be translated 
out of the region of the general into the specific ; and, of course, 
all action is specific. 

The difficulty is intrinsic, I say, and not the result of any mere 
accident of statement. Ethics is the theory of action and all 
action is concrete, individualized to the last ell. Ethical theory 
must have, then, a similar concreteness and particularity. And 
yet no body of rules and precepts, however extensive and how- 
ever developed its casuistic, can reach out to take in the wealth 
of concrete action. No theory, it is safe to say, can begin to 
cover the action of a single individual for a single day. Is not, 
then, the very conception of ethical theory a misconception, a 
striving for something impossible? Is there not an antimony in 
its very definition? 

The difficulty, it may be noticed, is no other and therefore no 
more impossible to solve than that involved in all application of 
theory to practice. When, for example, a man is to build a tun- 
nel, he has to do something quite specific, having its own con- 
crete conditions. It is not a tunnel in general which he has to 
make, but a tunnel having its own special end and called for by 
its own set of circumstances —a set of circumstances not capa- 
ble of being precisely duplicated anywhere else in the world. 
The work has to be done under conditions imposed by the given 
environment, character of soil, facility of access to machinery, 
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and so on. It is true that so many tunnels have now been built 
for similar ends and under sudstantially like circumstances, that 
the example errs on the side ef excessive mechanicalness; but 
we have only to imagine the tunnel building under untried 
special conditions, as, say, the recent engineering below the St. 
Clair River, to get a fair case. Now in such a case it is requisite 
that science, that theory, be available at every step of the under- 
taking, and this in the most detailed way. Every stage of the 
proceeding must, indeed, be absolutely controlled by scientific 
method. There is here the same apparent contradiction as in 
the moral case; and yet the solution in the case of the engineer- 
ing feat is obvious. Theory is used, not as a set of fixed_rules 
to lay down certain things to be done, but as a tool of _analy- 
sis to help determine what the nature of the special case is; 


‘it is used to uncover the reality, the conditions of the matter, 


and thus to lay bare the circumstances which action has to 
meet, to synthesize. The mathematical, the mechanical, the 
geological theory do not say “Do this or that”; but in effect 
they do say, use me and you will reduce the complex conditions 
of which you have only some slight idea to an ordered group of 
relations to which action may easily adjust itself in the desired 
fashion. Now these conceptions of mechanics, of geology, 
which aid in determining the special facts at hand, are them- 
selves, it is to be noticed, simply the generic statement of these 
same facts; the mathematics are the most general statement of 
any group of circumstances to be met anywhere in experience ; 
the geology is a general statement of the conditions to be met 
with wherever it is an affair of the soil and so on. The theory, 
in other words, is not a something or other belonging to an 
entirely different realm from the special facts to be mastered. 
It is an outline statement of these same facts wrought out from 
previous like experiences and existing ready at hand to antici- 
pate, and thus help solve, any particular experience. What we 
have then in this application of theory to the special case, with 
all its wealth of concrete detail, is the attack and reduction of a 
specific reality through the use of a general precedent idea of 
this same reality. Or what we have, putting it from the side of 
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the theory, is a general_conception which is so true to reality 
that it lends itself easily and almost inevitably to more specific 





and concrete statement, the moment circumstances demand such 
particularization. So far as the theory is ‘false,’ so far, that 
is, as it is not a statement, however general, of the facts of the 
case, so far, instead of lending itself to more specific state- 


tf 


ment, instead of fertilizing itself whenever occasion requires, it 
resists such specification and stands aloof as a bare generality. 
It neither renders individual experiences luminous, nor is fruc- 
tified by them, gathering something from them which makes 
its own statement of reality somewhat more definite and thus 
more ready for use another time. 

Now let us return to our moral case. The same law holds 
here. Ethical theory must be a general statement of the reality 
involved in every-moral-situation. It must be action stated in 


its more generic terms, terms so generic that every individual 
action will fall within the outlines it sets forth. If the theory 
agrees with these requirements, then we have for use in any 


special case a tool for analyzing that case ; a method for attack- 


ing and reducing it, for laying it open so that the action called 


for in order to meet, to satisfy it, may readily appear. The 
theory must not, on one hand, stand aloof from the special thing 
to be done, saying, “ What have I to do with thee? Thou art 
empirical and I am the metaphysics of conduct,” nor must it, 
on the other hand, attempt to lay down fixed rules in advance 
exhausting all possible cases. It must wait upon the instruction 
that every new case, because of its individuality, its uniqueness, 
carries with it; but it must also bring to this special case such 
knowledge of the reality of all action, such knowledge of the 
; end and process involved in all deeds, that it translates naturally 
into the concrete terms of this special case. If, for example, I 
object to the categorical imperative of Kant, or the pleasure of 
the Hedonist, that it does not assist practice, I do not mean that 
it does not prescribe a rigid body of fixed rules telling just what 


to do in every contingency of action ; I mean that the theory 
so far comes short as a statement of the character of all moral 
action that it does not lend itself to uncovering, to getting at 
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the reality of specific cases as they arise ; and that, on the other 
hand, these special cases, not being the detailed exhibition of 
the same reality that is stated generally in the theory, do not 
react upon the theory and fructify it for further use.} 

These remarks are introductory to a critical consideration of 
the theory of Thomas Hill Green regarding the moral motive 
or ideal. His theory would, I think, be commonly regarded as 
the best of the modern attempts to form a metaphysic of ethic. 
I wish, using this as type, to point out the inadequacy of such 
metaphysical theories, on the ground that they fail to meet the 
demand just made of truly ethical theory, that it lend itself to 
translation into concrete terms, and thereby to the guidance, 
the direction of actual conduct. I shall endeavor to show that 
Green's theory is not metaphysical in the only possible sense 
of metaphysic, such general statement of the nature of the facts 
to be dealt with as enables us to anticipate the actual happen- 
ing, and thereby deal with it intelligently and freely, but meta- 
physical in the false sense, that of a general idea which remains 
remote from contact with actual experience. Green himself is 
better than his theory, and engages us in much fruitful analysis 
of specific moral experience, but, as I shall attempt to show, his 
theory, taken in logical strictness, admits of no reduction into 
terms of individual deeds. 

Kant’s separation of the self as reason from the self as want 
or desire, is so well known as not to require detailed statement. 
That this separation compels the moral motive to be purely 
formal, having no content except regard for law just as law 
needs no exposition. So far as I know it has not been pointed 
out that Green, while arguing against such separation of sense 
and reason, on the ground that we cannot know sense or desire 
at all except as determined by reason, yet practically repeats 
the dualism of Kant in slightly altered form. For the concep- 
tion of action determined by the pure form of self, Green 
simply substitutes action determined by the self in its unity ; 
for conduct determined by mere appetite, he substitutes con- 


1 In the International Journal of Ethics, for January, 1891, I have developed this 
thought at greater length in an article upon Moral Theory and Practice. 
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duct determined by the self in some particular aspect. The 
dualism between reason and sense is given up, indeed, but 
only to be replaced by a dualism between the end which 
would satisfy the self as a unity or whole, and that which sat- 
isfies it in the particular circumstances of actual conduct. 
The end which would satisfy the self as unity is just as far 
from the end which satisfies the self in any special instance of 
action, as, in Kant’s system, the satisfaction of pure reason is 
remote from the satisfaction of mere appetite. Indeed, we may 
go a step further, and say that the opposition is even more 
decided and intrinsic in Green than in Kant. It is at least 
conceivable, according to Kant, that in some happy moment 
action should take place from the motive of reason shorn of all 
sensuous content and thus be truly moral. But in no possible 
circumstance, according to Green, can action satisfy the whole 
self and thus be truly moral. In Kant the discrepancy between 
the force which appetite exercises, and the controlling force at 
the command of pure reason, is so great as to make very extraor- 
dinary the occurrence of a purely moral action; but at least 
there is no intrinsic impossibility in the conception, however 
heavy the odds against its actual happening. In Green, how- 
ever, the thing is impossible by the very definition of morality. 
No thorough-going theory of total depravity ever made right- 
eousness more impossible to the natural man than Green makes 
it to a human being by the very constitution of his being, and, 
needless to say, Green does not allow the supernatural recourse 
available to the Calvinist in the struggle for justification. 

Let me now justify, by reference to Green, this statement 
that according to him the very conditions under which moral 
action is carried on make it impossible for a satisfactory moral 
action to occur. Green’s analysis of the moral procedure is as 
follows: The difference between animal and moral action is 
that the animal deed simply expresses a want which impels the 
animal blindly forward to its own satisfaction. The want is 
not elevated into consciousness ; that is, there is no conception 
of the end sought. The impulse which makes good the want 
is not brought into the focus of consciousness; that is, there 
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is no conception of the nature of the means to be used in sat- 
isfying the want. Moral action arises, not through the inter- 
vention of any new kind of ‘nature’ or want, but through the 
intervention of a self which reflects upon the existing wants, 
and through the reflection transforms them into ends or ideals 
conceived as satisfying the self. The self in seeing the want, 
in becoming conscious of it, objectifies the want, making “out of 
it an ideal condition of itself in which it expects to find satisfac- 
tion. It is an animal thing to be simply moved by the appetite 
for food ; it is a moral thing to become conscious of this appe- 
tite, and thereby transform the bare appetite into the concep- 
tion of some end or object in which the self thinks to find its 
own satisfaction.! 

The process of moral experience involves, therefore, a process 
in which the self, in becoming conscious of its want, objectifies 
that want by setting it over against itself; distinguishing the 
want from self and self from want. As thus distinguished, it 
becomes an end or ideal of the self. Now this theory so far 
might be developed in either of two directions. The self- 
distinguishing process may mean the method by which the self 
specifies or defines its own activity, its own satisfaction ; all 
particular desires and their respective ends would be, in this 
case, simply the systematic content into which the self differ- 
entiated itself in its progressive expression. The particular 
desires and ends would be the modes in which the self relieved 
itself of its abstractness, its undeveloped character, and assumed 
concrete existence. The ends would not be merely particular, 
because each would be one member in the self’s activity, and, 
as such member, universalized. The unity of the self would 
stand in no opposition to the particularity of the special desire ; 
on the contrary, the unity of the self and the manifold of defi- 
nite desires would be the synthetic and analytic aspects of one 
and the same reality, neither having any advantage metaphys- 
ical or ethical over the other. Such is mot the interpretation 
Green gives. The self does not, according to him, define itself 
in the special desire; but the self distinguishes itself from the 


1 See, for example, Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, pp. 92, 118, 126, 134, and 160. 
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desire. The objectification is not of the self z# the special 
end; but the self remains behind setting the special object over 
against itself as not adequate to itself. The self-distinction 
gives rise, not to a progressive realization of the self in a sys- 
tem of definite members or organs, but to an irreconcilable 
antithesis. The self as unity, as whole, falls over on one side ; 
as unity, it is something not to be realized in any special end 
or activity, and therefore not in any possible series of ends, not 
even a progressus ad infinitum. The special desire with its indi- 
vidual end falls over on the other side; by its contrast with 
the unity of the self it is condemned as a forever inadequate 
mode of satisfaction. The unity of the self sets up an ideal of 
satisfaction for itself as it withdraws from the special want, and 
this ideal set up through negation of the particular desire and 
its satisfaction constitutes the moral ideal. It is forever unreal- 
izable, because it forever negates the special activities through 
which alone it might, after all, realize itself. The moral life is, 
by constitution, a self-contradiction. Says Green: “As the 
reflecting subject traverses the series of wants, which it distin- 
guishes from itself while it presents their filling as its object, 
an idea 





there arises the idea of a satisfaction on the whole 
never realizable, but forever striving to realize itself in the 
attainment of a greater command over means to the satisfac- 
tion of particular wants.” 4 Green shows that the process of 
our active experience demands that the self, in becoming con- 
scious of a want, set that want before itself as an object, thus 
distinguishing itself from the want; but he shows us no road 
back from the want thus objectified to the self. The unity of 
self has efficiency only in a negative way, to set itself up as an 
ideal condemning to insufficiency every concrete step towards 
reaching the ideal. The self becomes, not a systematic reality 
which is (or which may be) realizing itself in every special deed, 
but a far-away ideal which can be realized only through an 
absolute exhaustion of all its capacities. “Of a life of com- 
plete development, of activity with the end attained, we can 
only speak or think in negatives, and thus only can we speak or 


1 Prolegomena, p. 91; see also p. 233. 
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think of that state of being in which, according to our theory, 
the ultimate moral good must consist.” ! 

Consider, then, how much worse off we are than the ani- 
mals; they can get at least the satisfaction of their particular 
wants, while the supervention of the self in us makes us con- 
scious of an ideal which sets itself negatively over against every 
attempt to realize itself, thus condemning us to continued dis- 
satisfaction. Speaking more accurately, the self supervenes, not 
completely or as an adequately compelling reality, but only 
as the thought of an ideal. It supervenes, not as a power 
active in its own satisfaction, but to make us realize the un- 
satisfactoriness of such seeming satisfactions as we may hap- 
pen to get, and to keep us striving for something which we can 
never get! Surely, if Green is correct, he has revealed the 
illusion which has kept men striving for something which they 
cannot get, and, the illusion detected, men will give up the 
strife which leads only to dissatisfaction. Whatever may be 
said for an ascetic ethics, naked and professed, surely there is 
something at fault in the analysis which sets up satisfaction as 
the end, and //ex relapses into a thorough-going asceticism. 

I have dwelt upon this contradiction at length, not for its 
own sake, but in order to emphasize the helplessness of such 
a theory with regard to action. It is not, I repeat, that a fixed 
body of precepts cannot be deduced from this conception of the 
moral ideal; it is that the idea cannot be used. Instead of 
being a tool which can be brought into fruitful relations to 
special circumstances so as to help determine what should be 
done, it remains the bare thought of an ideal of perfection, 
having nothing in common with the special set of conditions 
or with the special desire of the moment. Indeed, instead of* 
helping determine the right, the satisfactory, it stands off one 
side and says, “ No matter what you do, you will be dissatis- 
fied. I am complete; you are partial. I am a unity; you are 
a fragment, and a fragment of such a kind that no amount of 
you and such as you can ever afford satisfaction.” In a word, 
the ideal not only does not lend itself to specification, buf it 


1 Prolegomena, p. 180; and see also pp. 189, 204, 244. 
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negates specification in such way that its necessary outcome, 
were it ever seriously adopted as a controlling theory of morals, 
would be to paralyze action. 

The ideal of Green is thus the bare form of unity in conduct ; 
the form devoid of all content, and essentially excluding all pro- 
posed content as inadequate to the form. The only positive 
significance which it has is: whatever the moral ideal, it must 
at least have the form of unity. Now it seems mere tautol- 
ogy to urge that the mere idea of unity, no matter how much 
you bring it in juxtaposition with concrete circumstances, does 
not tell wat the unity of the situation is, or give any aid in 
determining that unity; at most it but sets the problem, say- 
ing, “ Whatever the situation, seek for its unity.”” But Green’s 
ideal cannot be made to go as far as this in the direction of 
concreteness ; his unity is so thoroughly abstract that, instead 
of urging us to seek for the deed that would unify the situation, 
it rather says that wo unity can be found in the situation be- 
cause the situation is particular, and therefore set over against 
the unity. 

But while it seems certain to me that any attempt to make 
the ideal definite must, by the very nature of the case, be 
at the expense of logical consistency, it will be fairer to de- 
scribe briefly the various ways in which Green indicates an 
approach to concreteness of action. These ways may be reduced 
to three. In the first place, the setting of the self as ideal 
unity with its own unrealized satisfaction over against the par- 
ticular desire with its particular satisfaction, gives rise to the 
notion of an unconditional good, —a good absolutely, to which, 
therefore, every special and relative good must conform. Hence 

‘the idea of obligation, the unquestioned ought or categorical 
imperative. Secondly, this same contrast keeps alive in the 
mind, in the face of every seeming good, the conception of a 
better, thus preventing the mind from sinking into any ignoble 
acquiescence with the present and keeping it alert for improve- 
ment. Hence the idea of moral progress. And, thirdly, this 
absolute good with its unqualified demands for regard upon 
humanity has secured in the past some degree of observance, 
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however defective ; it has compelled man to give it some shape 
and body. Hence the existence of permanent institutions which 
hold forth the eternal good not in its abstract shape but in 
some concrete embodiment. 

The first of these modes for giving definiteness to the ideal, 
and thus making it available for actual conduct, may be soon dis- 
missed. It is, over again, only the thought of am ideal, except 
it now takes the form of a law instead of that of a good or satis- 
faction. It is at most the consciousness ¢/at there is something 
to do and that this something has unconditioned claims upon 
us. We are as far as ever from any method of translating this 
something in general into the special thing which has to be 
done in a given case. And here, as before, this unconditioned 
law not simply fails to carry with itself any way of getting con- 
crete, but it stands in negative relation to any transfer into 
particular action. It declares: “Whatever you do, you will 
come short of the law which demands a complete realization ; 
and you can give only inadequate obedience, since your action is 
limited through your want at the moment of action.” Given 
the general acceptance of the theory, the result would be, on 
account of the impossibility of conforming to the demands of 
the law, either a complete recklessness of conduct (since we 
cannot in any way satisfy this hard task-master, let us at least 
get what pleasure we can out of the passing moments) or a 
pessimism transcending anything of which Schopenhauer has 
dreamed. 

I cannot see that the case stands any different with the idea 
of a Better. Granted that the thought of a better would arise 
from the opposition of a Good upon the whole to every special 
good, as depicted by Green, how are we to advance from this 
thought of a better to any notion of wat that better is, either 
as to the prevailing tendency of life, the direction in which we 
are to look for improvement upon the whole, or in any special 
situation? The notion that there is a better, if a mere idea, 
that is, an idea not tending to define itself in this or that spe- 
cific better, would be, it appears to me, hardly more than a 
mockery for all the guidance it would give conduct. How is 
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the general consciousness of a better to be brought into such 
relation with the existing lines of action that it will serve as an 
organ of criticism, pointing out their defects and the direction 
in which advance is to be looked for? And I think it could be 
shown through a logical analysis that the conception of a good 
which cannot be realized “in any life that can be lived by man 
as we know him’”’! is so far from being a safe basis for a theory 
of moral progress, that it negates the very notion of progress. 

Progress would seem to imply a principle immanent in the 
process and securing continual revelation and expression there. 
I am aware of the logical difficulties bound up in the idea 
of progress, but these difficulties are increased rather than 
met by a theory which makes it consist in advance fowards an 
end which is outside the process, especially when it is added 
that, so far as we can know, this end cannot be reached; that 
indeed the nature of the process towards it is such as to make 
the ideal always withdraw further. The only question on such 
a theory is whether the thought of advance ‘sowards the goal has 
any meaning, and whether we have any criterion at all by which 
to place ourselves ; to tell where we are in the movement, and 
whither we are going — backward or forward. 

- We come, then, to the embodiment which the ideal has found 
for itself in the past as the sole reliance for getting self-defini- 
tion into the empty form of unity of self. In their effort 
towards this full realization men have produced certain insti- 
tutions, codes, and recognized forms of duty. In loyalty to 
these, taken not merely in themselves, but as expressions of the 
attempt to realize the ideal, man may find his primary concrete 
duties. Says Green: “ However meagrely the perfection, the 
vocation, the law, may be conceived, the consciousness that 
there is such a thing, so far as it directs the will, must at least 
keep the man to the path in which human progress has so far 
been made. It must keep him loyal in the spirit to established 
morality, industrious in some work of recognized utility.” The 
criticism here may take several roads. We may point out that 


1 Prolegomena, p. 189. 
2 Prolegomena, p. 184; see also p. 207. 
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the question is not whether as matter of fact the ideal as em- 
bodied itself in institution and code with sufficient fulness so 
that loyalty to the institution and code is a means in which our 
duty and satisfaction comes specifically home to us: that the 
question is whether, 7f the ideal were the abstract unity — the 
unity negative to every special end — which Green makes it, 
any such embodiment would be possible. We may ask, in other 
words, whether Green, in order to help out the undefinable char- 
acter of his ideal, its inability to assume concrete form, has not 
unconsciously availed himself of a fact incompatible with his 
theory, a fact whose very existence refutes his theory. Or, we 
might approach the matter from the other side and inquire 
whether the relation of the absolute ideal to the special institu- 
tions in which it has found expression is of such a kind (accord- 
ing to the terms of Green’s theory of moral experience) that 
loyalty to ‘established morality’ is a safe ethical procedure. 
On the contrary, must not, according to the fundamental premiss 
which Green has laid down, the relation of the ideal to any 
expression which it may have secured, be essentially — radically 
—negative? That is, does not the ideal in its remote and un- 
realizable nature stand off and condemn the past attempts to 
realize it as vain, as unworthy? Does not the ideal say, in 
substance, I am not in you; you are but nugatory attempts to 
shadow forth my unity? Such being the case, the path of mo- 
rality would lie in turning against established morality rather 
than in following it. The moral command would be, “Be zot 
loyal to existing institutions, if you would be loyal to me, the 
only true moral ideal.” But this very negation, since it is a 
negation in general, since it negates not this or that feature of 
the established morality, but that morality fer se, gives no aid 
in determining in what respect to act differently. It just says: 
“Do not do as you have been doing; act differently.” And it 
is an old story in logic that an undetermined “infinite” nega- 
tive conveys no intelligence. It may be true that a virtue is 
not an elephant, but this throws no light on the nature of 
either the virtue or the elephant. The negation must be with 
respect to an identity involved in both the compared terms 
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before it assists judgment; that is, the ideal must be z# the 
actual which it condemns, if it is to really criticise; an exter- 
nal standard, just because it is external, is no standard at all. 
There is no common ground, and hence no basis for comparison. 
And thus when Green goes on to say! that the same ideal 
which has embodied itself in institutions also embodies itself in 
the critical judgment of individuals, who are thereby enabled to 
look back upon the institutions and cross-examine them, thus 
raising up higher standards, he says something which it is highly 
desirable to have true, but which cannot be true, if his theory 
of the purely negative relation of the unity of self-consciousness 
to every particular act is correct. 

But we need not indulge, at length, in these various hypo- 
thetical criticisms. Green himself, with his usual candor in 
recognizing and stating all difficulties, no matter how hardly 
they bear upon his own doctrine, has clearly stated the funda- 
mental opposition here; an opposition making it impossible that 
the ideal should concretely express itself in any institutional 
form in such way as to lend itself to the concrete determina- 
tion of further conduct. The contradiction, as Green himself 
states it, is that while the absolute unity of self must, in order 
to translate into an ideal for man, find an embodiment in social 
forms, all such forms are, by their very nature and definition, 
so limited that no amount of loyalty to the institution can be 
regarded as an adequate satisfaction of the ideal. Or as Green 
puts it: “Only through society is any one enabled to give that 
effect to the idea of man as the object of his actions, to the 
idea of a possible better state of himself, without which the 
idea would remain like that of space to a man who had not 
the senses either of sight or of touch,” —that is, a merely ideal 
possibility, without actual meaning. And yet society neces- 
sarily puts such limits upon the individual that he cannot by his 
life in society give effect to the idea. “ Any life which the indi- 
vidual can possibly live is at best so limited by the necessities 
of his position that it seems impossible, on supposition that a 
definite self-realizing principle is at work in it, that it should be 


1 Prolegomena, pp. 270 éf seg. 
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an adequate expression of such a principle.” “It is only so far 
as we are members of the society, by means of which we can 
conceive of the common good as our own, that the idea has 
any practical hold on us at all; and this very membership im- 
plies confinement in our individual realization of the idea. Each 
has primarily to perform the duties of his station ; his capacity 
for action beyond the range of this duty is definitely bounded, 
and with it is definitely bounded also his sphere of personal 
interest, his character, his realized possibility.” 4 

Here is the contradiction. If man were to withdraw from 
his social environment, he would lose at once the idea of the 
moral end, the stimulus to its realization, and the concrete 
means for carrying it out. The social medium is to the moral 
ideal what language is to thought—and more. And yet if man 
stays in the social environment, he is by that very residence so 
limited in interest and power that he cannot realize the ideal. 
It is the old difficulty over again. 

Just as the unity of the self, taken psychologically, sets itself, 
in a negative way, over against every special desire, so this 
same unity of self, taken socially, removes itself from every 
special institution in which it is sought to embody it — removes 
itself, be it noticed, not because the embodiment succeeds and 
through the very thoroughness of the embodiment creates a 
new situation, requiring zfs special unification, but because of 
the essential futility of the attempt at embodiment. The antithe- 
sis between form and content, ideal and actual, is an undoubted 
fact of our experience ; the question, however, is as to the mean- 
ing, the interpretation, of this fact. Is it an antithesis which 
arises within the process of moral experience, this experience 
bearing in its own womb both ideal and actual, both form and 
content, and also the rhythmic separation and redintegration 
of the two sides? Or, is the antithesis between the process of 
moral experience, as such, and an ideal outside of this experi- 
ence and negative to it, so that experience can never embody 
it? It is because Green interprets the fact in the latter sense 
that he shuts himself up to an abstract ideal which unquali- 


1 Prolegomena, p. 192. 
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fiedly resists all specification, and which is therefore useless as 
an organ for our moral activity. 2 

I have now attempted to show that Green takes the bare fact 
that there is unity in moral experience, abstracts that unity 
from experience (although its sole function is to be the unity 
of experience) and then, setting this unity over against the 
experience robbed of its significance, makes of the unity an 
unrealized and unrealizable ideal and condemns the experience, 
shorn of its unity, to continual dissatisfaction. I have tried to 
show this, both in general, from the nature of Green’s analysis, 
and, more in particular, from a consideration of the three special 
modes in which the ideal endeavors to get relatively concrete 
form. Since I have treated the theory as reduced to its naked 
logical consistency, I may have appeared to some to have dealt 
with it rather harshly, though not, I hope, unjustly. But aside 
from the fact that the truest reverence we can render any of the 
heroes of thought is to use his thinking to forward our own 
struggle for truth, philosophy seems, at present, to be suffering 
from a refusal to subject certain ideas to unswerving analysis 
because of sympathy with the moral atmosphere which bathes 
those ideas, and because of the apparent service of those ideas 
in reclothing in philosophic form ideas endeared to the human 
mind through centuries of practical usefulness in forms tradi- 
tional and symbolic. 

In closing, I wish to point out that the abstract theories of 
morals, of which we have just been considering the best modern 
type, are not aberrations of an individual thinker; that, on the 
contrary, they are the inevitable outcome of a certain stage of 
social development, recurring at each of those nodal fvints in 
progress when humanity, becoming conscious of the principle 
which has hitherto unconsciously underlain its activity, abstracts 
that principle from the institutions through which it has previ- 


ously acted preparatory to securing better organs for it —in- 
stitutions, that is, through which it shall flow more freely and 
more fully. The error consists in transforming this purely his- 
torical opposition, an opposition which has meaning only with 
reference to the movement of a single process, into a rigid or 
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absolute separation. That is to say, at the moment in which a 
given cycle of history has so far succeeded that it can express its 
principle free from the mass of incident with-which it had been 
bound up (and so hidden from consciousness) at that moment 
this principle appears in purely negative form. It is the nega- 
tion of the preceding movement because in it that movement has 
succeeded — has summed itself up. Success always negates the 
process which leads up to it, because it renders that process un- 
necessary ; it takes away from it all function and thus all excuse 
for being. Just so, for example, Hellenic life transcended itself in 
Socrates ; in him it became conscious of the principle (the univer- 
sality of the self, to express it roughly) which had been striving 
to realize itself. The movement having come to consciousness, 
having generalized itself, its principle at once assumed a nega- 
tive relation to the forms in which this principle had been only 
partially embodied. Just because Socrates was, in his conscious- 
ness, a complete Greek, he wrote the epitaph of Greece. So, 
to take another obvious example, Jesus, in fulfilling the law, 
transcended it, so that those who were “in Christ Jesus, were 
no longer under the law.”” Now just because the principle in 
its completion, its generalization is negative to its own partial 
realizations or embodiments, just because it negates its own 
immediate historic antecedents, it is easy to conceive of it as 
negative to a// embodiment. Ata certain stage of the move- 
ment, this transformation of a historic into an absolute negative 
is not only easy, but, as it would seem, inevitable. This stage 
is the moment when the principle which sums up one move- 
ment is seen to be the law for the next movement and has not 
as yet got organized into further outward or institutional forms. 
For the moment (the moment may last a century) the principle 
having transcended one institutional expression, and not having 
succeeded in getting another, seems to be wholly in the air— 
essentially negative to all possible realization. The very com- 
pleteness with which the principle sums up and states the 
reality of life seems, by the one great paradox, to put it in 
opposition to that reality —to make of it something essentially 
transcending experience. The great example of this is the 
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fortune of the Christian idea. As it was originally stated, it 
was not put forth as a specially religious truth ; religious, that 
is, in a sense which marked off religion as a sphere by itself; 
it was propounded as the realization of the meaning of experi- 
ence, as the working truth which all experience bases itself 
upon and carries with itself. This truth was that man is an 
expression or an organ of the Reality of the universe. That, 
as such organ, he participates in truth and, through the com- 
pleteness of his access to ultimate truth, is free, there being 
no essential barriers to his action either in his relation to the 
world or in his relations to his fellow-men. Stated more 
in the language of the time, man was an incarnation of God 
and in virtue of this incarnation redeemed from evil. Now 
this principle, if we regard it as having historical relations 
and not something intruded into the world from outside, with- 
out continuity with previous experience, this principle, I say, 
must have been the generalization of previous life; such a 
generalization as plucking its principle from that experience 
negated it. And yet this principle, at the outset, only quick- 
ened men’s consciousness of their slaveries—this idea of par- 
ticipation in the Absolute only made men feel more deeply the 
limitations of their activity and hence their ‘finitude.’ Thus 
the principle seemed negative not only to preceding institu- 
tions but to all contemporaneous institutions; indeed, these 
contemporaneous institutions were, of course, only the survivals 
of the preceding institutions. Until such time, then, as the 
new principle should succeed in getting itself organized into 
forms more adequate to itself (the development of science, the 
conquest of nature through the application of this science in 
invention and industry, and its application to the activities of 
men in determining their relations to one another and the 
resulting forms of social organization) this principle must have 
seemed remote from, negative to, all possible normal life. Thus, 
in being forced apart from actual life, the principle was con- 
ceived, not any longer as a working method of life, but as 
something wholly supernatural. So absolutely was a negation 
which was only historic in its meaning frozen into an absolute 


negative. 
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Now the ethical theory which Green represents appears under 
similar historic conditions. Physical science in its advance has 
got to the thought of a continuous unity embodied in all natu- 
ral process. In the theory of evolution this unity of process 
has ceased to be either a supernatural datum or a merely philo- 
sophic speculation. It has assumed the proportions of fact. 
So social organization has gone far enough in the direction of 
democracy that the principle of movement towards unity comes 
to consciousness in that direction. In every direction there is 
coming to consciousness the power of an organizing activity 
underlying and rendering tributary to itself the apparently rigid 
dualisms holding over from the medizeval structure. This unity, 
just because it is the manifestation of the reality realizing itself 
in the institutions characteristic of the past, is negative to those 
institutions ; it is the reality of which they are the phenomena. 
That is, these institutions have their meaning as pointing to or 
indicating the organizing unity ; they are the attempts to express 
it. Succeeding in their attempt at expression, they are super- 
. seded. They have realized their purpose, their function. The 

principle in which they have summed themselves up, in which 
they have executed themselves, has the floor; it has command 
of the scene of action. When that which is whole is come, 
that which is in part shall be done away. Now this principle 
of a single, comprehensive, and organizing unity being histori- 
cally negative to its concrete conditions, to former institutions, 
is easily conceived as negative to all embodiment. While, in 
reality, we are conscious of this organizing principle only be- 
cause it zs getting concrete manifestation, only because, indeed, 
it Aas secured such embodiment as to appear as the directing 
principle or method of life, the first realization of the principle 
bad is negative ; we become conscious, in the light of this organizing 
unity, of its non-being, of its still partial embodiment, of the 
resistances which it still has to overcome — this is, of its divided 
character. Translate this negation, which is a phase in every 
individualized movement, into a hard and fast thing, and you 
get an ideal set over against the actual (and the possible) expe- 
rience as such. So it was with Green: only because the single 
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organizing unity had got expression for itself could he conceive 
it at all; only because it had emerged so thoroughly as the 
reality of all experience could he contrast it, as he did, with the 
particular experiences of which it was the meaning. Only 
because the institutions of life had through centuries of concep- 
tion finally given birth to this idea as their own idea and reality, 
could Green use this idea to condemn those institutions. Such 
is the irony of all history ; it so thoroughly realizes and embodies 
ideas that these very ideas are turned against it as its own 
condemnation. But the life which is going on in history, instead 
of accusing its children of their ungratefulness, makes use of 
the very ideas by which it is condemned to secure still wider 
revelation of its own meaning. 


Joun Dewey. 








THOUGHT BEFORE LANGUAGE: A DEAF-MUTE’S 
RECOLLECTIONS. 


N page 266 of the first volume of my work, 7he Principles 

of Psychology, 1 quoted an account of a certain deaf-mute’s 
thoughts before he had the use of any signs for verbal lan- 
guage. The deaf-mute in question is Mr. Melville Ballard, of 
the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at Washington; and his 
narrative shows him to have had a very extensive command of 
abstract, even of metaphysical conceptions, when as yet his 
only language was pantomime confined to practical home affairs. 
Professor von Gizycki of Berlin, whose nominalistic preposses- 
sions were apparently startled by Mr. Ballard’s account, wrote 
to me to ask if I had made sure of his being trustworthy. 
This led me to make inquiry amongst those who knew Mr. 
Ballard intimately, and the result was to show that they all 
regarded him as an exceptionally good witness.! Mr. Fay 


1 Professor Samuel Porter (who first published Mr. Ballard’s statement in the 
Princeton Review for January, 1881) says: “I regard him as a person quite remarkable 
for the clearness and accuracy of his recollection of matters of fact, especially such as 
have occurred under his own observation or in his own experience, and as scrupu- 
lously honest and truthful. Indeed his traits of character, both intellectual and 
moral, are such that I cannot conceive of a case in which testimony of the kind in 
question could be less open to suspicion and objection.’”” — Mr. Edward Allen Fay 
writes: “ Mr. Ballard is an exceptionally conscientious person in making statements. 
There is nobody whose testimony with respect to any facts of which he might have 
knowledge I should more readily accept than his. I place implicit confidence in his 
honesty as a witness. Is it possible that he is himself deceived, and that, as Prof. 
v. G. suggests, he ‘verlegt sein jetziges gebildetes Denken in die Seele jenes 
Kindes zuriick?’ I suppose it is possible, but it does not seem to me probable. 
His recollection of those early years is so distinct, he recalls so vividly other circum- 
stances which are directly associated with the train of thought described, and about 
which there could be no mistake, that I am compelled to accept his statement as 
‘unconditionally trustworthy.’” — Mr. J. C. Gordon says: “Mr. B. is peculiarly 
qualified to relate incidents interesting to him in the order in which they originally 
occurred, and with extreme accuracy. His perceptions are acute, and his power of 
recollection of facts within the range of his experience I consider quite extraordi- 
nary. He is not a great student of books, and probably has no idea of the bearing 
of his statements on metaphysical speculations.” 
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(the gist of whose statement about Mr. Ballard I print below) 
was kind enough to refer me to another printed account of a 
deaf-mute’s cosmological ideas before the acquisition of lan- 
guage; and this led me to correspond with its author, Mr. 
Theophilus H. d’Estrella, instructor in drawing (I understand) 
at the California Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, and the 
Blind. The final result is that I have Mr. d’Estrella’s permis- 
sion to lay before the readers of the PurLosopnHicaAL REVIEW 
a new document which, whilst it fully tends to corroborate Mr. 
Ballard’s narrative, is much more interesting by its intrinsic 


content.! 


The printed account just referred to appeared in the Weekly 
News (a paper published at the Institution at Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, and printed by the pupils) for April 27, 1889. Although 
expressed in the third person, Mr. d'Estrella informs me that it 
was prepared by himself. I give it here as it stands, in the 
form of a note to a paper by Mr. J. Scott Hutton on the notions 


of deaf-mutes before instruction: 


This interesting extract reminds Mr. d’Estrella of his similar notions. 
Nothing stimulated his curiosity like the moon. He was afra‘d of the moon, 
but he always loved to watch her. He noticed the shadowy face in the full 


1 Mr. W. Wilkinson, Superintendent of the Institution, writes to me of Mr. 
d’Estrella that “he is a man of the highest character and intellectual honesty. He 
was the first pupil that ever entered this Institution, and when I took charge of the 
school in 1865 he was about fourteen years old. It was a¢ that time that I became 
specially interested in his account of his explanations of the various physical phe- 
nomena as they presented themselves to his untutored mind. At that time I wrote 
out many pages of his story, but this account, with a good deal of other material, 
was destroyed in our great fire of 1875. It very often occurs that deaf-mutes are not 
able to distinguish between the concepts obtained before and after education. By 
the time they have obtained education enough to express themselves clearly, the 
memory of things happening before education has become dim and untrustworthy; 
but Mr. d’Estrella was, and is, unusually bright and of a very inquiring turn of mind, 
so that before coming to school he endeavored to explain to his own satisfaction the 
reason of many things, and it is quite surprising how similar his explanations were to 
the explanations which are found in the childhood of many races. Mr. d’Estrella is 
imaginative, but quite as much so before education as since, and the early age at 
which he gave me the account of himself forbids the notion that he could have been 
influenced by mythologies, and the nearness of time, taken with his honesty, is suffi- 
cient assurance of the accuracy of his statement. You may trust Mr. d’Estrella 


perfectly for any statement he may make,” 
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moon. Then he supposed that she was a living being. So he tried to prove 
whether the moon was alive or not. It was accordingly done in four differ- 
ent ways. First, he shook his head in a zig-zag direction, with his eyes fixed 
on the moon. She appeared to follow the motions of his head, now rising 
and then lowering, turning forward and backward. He also thought that the 
lights were alive too, because he repeated similar experiments. Secondly, 
while walking out, he watched if the moon would follow him. The orb 
seemed to follow him everywhere. Thirdly, he wondered why the moon 
appeared regularly. So he thought that she must have come out to see him 
alone. Then he talked to her in gestures, and fancied that he saw her smile 
or frown. Fourthly, he found out that he had been whipped oftener when 
the moon was visible. It was as though she were watching him and telling 
his guardian (he being an orphan boy) all about his bad capers. He often 
asked himself who she could be. At last he became sure that she was his 
mother, because, while his mother lived, he had never seen the moon. After- 
wards, every now and then, he saw the moon and behaved well towards his 
friends. The little boy had some other notions. He believed that the earth 
was flat and the sun was a ball of fire. At first he thought that there were 
many suns, one for each day. He could not make out how they could rise 
and set. One night he happened to see some boys throwing and catching 
burning oil-soaked balls of yarn. He turned his mind to the sun, and 
but by 





thought that it must have been thrown up and caught just the same 
what force? So he supposed that there was a great and strong man, some- 
how hiding himself behind the hills (San Francisco being a hilly city). The 
sun was his ball of fire as a toy, and he amused himself in throwing it very 
high in the sky every morning aud catching it every evening. 

After he began to convince himself about the possible existence of such 
a mighty god, he went on with his speculations. He supposed that the god 
lit the stars for his own use as we do the gas-lights in the street. When 
there was wind, he supposed that it was the indication of his passions. A 
cold gale bespoke his anger, and a cool breeze his happy temper. Why? 
Because he had sometimes felt the breath bursting out from the mouth of 
angry people in the act of quarrelling or scolding. When there were clouds, 
he supposed that they came from the big pipe of the god. Why? Because 
he had often seen, with childish wonder, how the smoke curled from lighted 
pipes or cigars. He was often awed by the fantastic shapes of the floating 
clouds. What strong lungs the god had! When there was a fog, the boy 
supposed that it was his breath in the cold morning. Why? Because he 
had often seen his own breath in such weather. When there was rain, he 
did not doubt that the god took in much water, and spewed it from his big 
mouth in the form of a shower. Why? Because he had several times 
watched how cleverly the heathen Chinese spewed the water from his mouth 
over the washed clothes. The boy did not suppose that the people grew. 
He seldom saw a baby, but when he did, he hated it, and thought it a horrid- 
looking thing. He had contempt for girls. He was never bad on Sundays. 
In fair weather he would always go to church and Sunday-school. Why? 
Because he fancied that the moon wanted him to go, as he had been in the 
habit of going to the Catholic church with his mother. He was in rags 
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sometimes, but the church-people and Sunday-school children were generally 
kind to the homeless little boy. He had some faint idea of death. He saw 
a dead baby in a little coffin. He was told that it could not eat, drink, or 
speak, and so it would go into the ground and never, never come back home. 
Again, he was told that he would get sick and go down into the ground. 
He got angry. He said that he would go up to the sky where his moon- 


mother wanted him. 


Mr. d’Estrella’s autobiographic letter to me runs as fol- 


lows: 


The history of my parents is a very little known. I never saw my father. 
He was a French-Swiss. My mother—a native of Mexico—died when I 
was five years old. Then I had no other living relative known to me. It is 
about seven years ago when I first learned that I had one aunt and two cousins 
yet living. I am now forty years old. 

I was born quite deaf. However, I have been able to hear a little in the 
left ear only. About eight years ago my ears were examined, and it was said 
that the external ear and the drum as well as the nerves going to the brain 
were perfect, but the trouble was the inner ear or the mechanism of the inter- 
nal ear. Suppose, if I were not born deaf, it must then be that I became deaf 
somehow in my infancy. My two friends who saw me in my infancy said that 
I was not born deaf. They remembered that everybody would speak to me, 
and I should immediately turn towards them. The doctors attributed my 
deafness to a fall or fright. I cannot see that either the fall or the fright had 
anything to do with my deafness. It is said that those who are born deaf 
never hear in their dreams. Iam strongly subjected to dreams, but I never 
heard any sound in my dreams until once in 1880. Since then I had not 
heard again till 1890. Later, since, I have heard three times — making up 
five times in all my life hitherto. However I do not believe that fact, because 
I know that a good many deaf mutes who lost their hearing at five or six 
years have never heard in their dreams. 

The first recollection is that I cried. I think I was four years old then. 
One morning my mother left me alone for the first time in a room and locked 
the door. I was afraid because I had never remained alone in a closed room. 
So I cried. She came back in soon and ran laughing to me. She comforted 
and caressed me with kisses of love. This only is all what I can think instinc- 
tively of a mother’s love. Probably the next recollection is one of the few 
I have cherished through years of memory. I remember it as though this 
had occurred yesterday. While walking one sunny Sunday morning with my 
mother to a Catholic convent, it took me by surprise when I heard the bell 
tolling. Rapture seized me at once. I cried joyfully. Then I felt a dreamy, 
wandering sensation amid the bustle of the people. Even after the good bell 
ceased tolling, the vibrations continued ringing in my over-excited brain for 
awhile. Often do I think of this undying recollection — sometimes with 
awe, sometimes with delight. When I think of it, I feel as though I were 
actually hearing the bell toll — toll slowly and sweetly. Even, while writing 
this part, I feel apparently paralyzed in my senses as if my soul were giving 
way to the mesmeric spell of the very recollection. 
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I have several other early recollections, more or less perfect. I remem- 
ber that I saw a priest burning a number of Bibles; that I attended a Catho- 
lic spelling-school (1 often wonder if I learned to say ‘papa’ there. I can 
say ‘papa’ as plainly as any one can —this is the only word I have ever 
lisped) ; that I saw much excitement in moving the furnitures and other 
household articles in a hurried and confused manner, because there was an 
earthquake (which I afterwards learned in the Annals of S. F. —I was born 
in S. F.); that I saw a great red comet; that my mother told me that we all 
should be knocked down if the comet struck the ground; that I watched the 
comet every night until it disappeared; that I saw a man lassoing another, 
both on horseback at full speed through the street; that I saw two fires near 
my home; that my mother took me to church on Sundays and on other days 
oftener early in the morning. If I was restless during the service, she would 
give me something to eat. (Although I am not a Catholic, yet now and 
then I go to the Catholic church, and enjoy my meditation mainly to keep 
the memory of my mother.) While my mother was alive, I did not know that 
I was deaf. I did not see the sun and stars figuratively. I remember that I 
had never observed the moon but once with a sort of wonder, —the moon 
was new. I seldom went out by myself and played with the children. 1 was 
then passively quiet and good, almost an intellectual blank. 

I know almost nothing about my mother’s death. While she was sick, 
she gave me some marmalade and kissed me, for the last time. I was then 
put away. I do not remember if I saw her corpse or attended her funeral, 
nor how I felt about her death. Only that my friends said that she had 
gone to the sky to rest. 

What then became of me after my mother’s death? I remember at best 
that I was taken to the house of my god-mother. Since she was my mother’s 
best friend, I did not miss my mother consciously at all. A short time after- 
wards, a French consul (I believe, my father’s brother) took me to the house 
of a Mexican woman and left me there, with a box of Noah’s animals, in her 
charge. I did not feel homesick. She continued as my guardian until I was 
taken to school (I was the first pupil, then, in the California institution). 
I remained about four years with her. She, I learned when in school, was 
my mother’s bitter enemy out of jealousy in love affairs. 

Hitherto till this time I had but a little, if ever possible, of instinctive lan- 
guage. I could hardly make intelligible signs; but my mother might under- 
stand my gestures, that is, such as were moved by feelings for what I should 
either wish or deny. For example, the idea of food was aroused in my mind 
by the feeling of hunger. This simply constitutes the Logic of Feeling; 
bear in mind that it is different from the Logic of Signs. I could neither 
think nor reason at all, yet I could recognize the persons either with delight 
or with dislike. Still, nearly all the human emotions were absent, and even 
the faculty of conscience was wanting. Everything seemed to appear blank 
around me except the momentary pleasures of perception. What happened 


at home had not come back within my memory until I went to school. The 
state of my mental isolation, I believe, is wholly due to my confinement at 
home. I was then five years old, though. 

But no sooner had I been left in charge of my guardian than the knowl- 
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edge of good and evil was opened to me slowly but surely. As Minerva the 
goddess of wisdom was said to have leaped forth out of the brain of her 
father Jupiter, full grown and full armed for the business of life, so was my 
new life formed apparently mature and complete. The unwomanly treatment 
of my guardian was, in truth, the direct cause of the evolution of my instinc- 
tive — or better speaking — latent feelings for the higher. Not only could I 
think in pictures, but almost spontaneously I was also able to learn how to 
think and reason. Thinking in pictures or images is prevalent among most 
of the congenitally deaf children at different degrees in proportion to the 
different powers of perception. That faculty predominates in this class, and 
consequently compensates for the loss of hearing, no matter even if they do 
not think at all. I learned to know that there was a difference between right 
and wrong, and to understand that there was a relation between cause and 
effect. This proves that my conscience must have been in the act of develop- 
ing. My mental condition was favorably elaborated and properly reduced to 
the Logic of Signs. 

How were the essential signs acquired? My mother must have known my 
wants beforehand, without any forced attempt on my part. But my guardian 
was a stranger to me, and could not understand my desires. It was neces- 
sary that she or I would seek something rational or conventional to make us 
understand each other. So we made signs, one after another. Imitation 
constitutes the foundation of the sign language. We traced as intelligibly as 
possible the shapes and peculiarities of the objects and the actions of the 
bodily movements. The language thus acquired was greatly augmented by 
the expression and play of the features to emphasize the meanings of the 
signs. She soon made herself a good sign-maker. The Mexicans, as well 
as the people of the Romance races, are expert in pantomimic gestures which 
they are in the habit of using while speaking to one another. How natural 
all the imitative signs are! When I came to school, I had no difficulty in 
understanding the true deaf and dumb language of signs — the conventional 
language. The sign language is the universal one. (I do not pretend to say 
that I am about the best sign-maker in this institution. This must be 
attributed to the early training of the mind during my ante-specch days.) 

My guardian let me go about in the rear yard. There I learned to love 
hens, ducks, turkeys, parrots, canary-birds, dogs, cats. Quite a bustle of 
life. A novelty of observation. 

The woman often went out shopping. I sometimes accompanied her. As 
I had learned to remember the places she frequented — within a radius of two 
or three blocks — she sent me to the grocery to get something, such as bread, 
milk, potatoes, etc. I enjoyed it, because she would not let me go otherwise. 
While out on errand, I now and then might make acquaintances with boys 
and play with them for a little time. One morning I was carrying a pitcher 
of milk. A boy accidentally broke it and let the milk spill. I cried and went 
home with the broken vessel. I told the woman honestly about it. She 
would not listen, but she got angry and whipped me. _I believe that this was 
the first whipping I had ever got from any person. Because I thought that 
it was not good, my blood rose in protest. She whipped me harder, and I 
yielded reluctantly. 
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I now began to notice the gambols of the boys out on streets. So new 
and keen was my instinct for sport that I envied their play. Then I slipped 
stealthily out of the yard to the gate and looked at their pranks with delight. 
At last I went out to play. The woman caught and whipped me. I played 
again. She whipped me again. Well, I then began to think why. I thought 
and thought. She could not make me understand that I was a bad boy. 
Playing seemed to be good. I soon learned to hate her. If she had scolded 
me gently and gave me decently to understand her command, it might have 
been all right. But it was too late. I made up my mind that I would have 
my own way, regardless of consequences. I did not want to be whipped so 
often. I all at once hated whipping. It would make me anything but good. 
I played out whenever I liked. She whipped me nearly every time. It did 
me no good. It hardened my body as well as my heart. She desired some 
other way of punishment by taking off my hat. It failed. She then took 
off my shoes. It met the same fate. She took off my jacket. I still played 
only with pants and a shirt on. It availed nothing. I had already deter- 
mined that she would be revenged. She found it useless to break down my 
obstinacy. Now and then she would whip me very long and hard when I 
was out too long. I saw it rationally, but I delighted in following the boys 
on the alert far from home — say, ten blocks. One day I was playing with 
two larger boys. There was a large miry pond across the alley. We wanted 
to cross it. They succeeded, but I was unfortunate. While I was walking 
along the picket fence, one of the pickets gave way and I lost my balance, 
falling flat into the mire. I, from head to foot, was covered with the mud. 
I waddled and cried until I got out of the pond. By chance, my guardian, 
who had made a call, saw and took me. It was quite a far way off. The 
children out at recess stared at me and laughed ‘wickedly’ like the imps. 
What a funny picture it must be! As soon as we got home, she made me 
strip off my clothes and wash them. I was then completely naked —still 
worse, I was made to do the washing out in the yard. It meant punishment. 
Several of the boys peeped over the yard and made faces at me. I rebelled, 
but the woman was the more determined, and the boys were the most 
delighted. 1 had to remain so in this uncomfortable place for hours until the 
clothes got dry enough. 

A good many of the neighbors knew from the hearsay of the children and 
by hearing my cries that I must have been cruelly treated. They were kind 
to me, and would let me come in and have something nice to eat. Several 
of them dared to see the bad woman, and tell her not to be so hard on me. 
But she had her own way. 

Her new husband was an American captain and owned some barges. The 
woman sometimes took me with her to his office at the wharf where she 
usually got meat. Afterwards she sent me alone to the wharf and bring 
the meat. What a long journey it would take for a small boy to cross a 
dozen of blocks—alone! However, what a splendid tramp it was! How 
much I loved to go to the bay! The sea was a wonder to me — nay, a won- 
der of wonders, since even a boat was a marvel. What a variety of life along 
the wharves! Such a life with such a variety awakened in me a vague feeling 
of mystery — sadness(?) —loneliness(?). At my request, the woman would 
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let me go to the wharf early in the morning to get the meat. As soon as I 
brought it home, I made haste to the bay, and spent many long hours to view 
the cosmopolitan sights. I made acquaintance with the rough-looking though 
good-natured sailors. They taught me many good and bad ways. I was 
quick to see and understand. I learned from them how to draw a picture of 
a ship. I made very good pictures, indeed, for a boy of my age. I some- 
times doubt if I can draw a ship with her details so good now as I did that 
time, because I used to notice all the parts of the whole ship. (I am now 
an amateur artist and photographer. I teach drawing at school.) 

I loved money. I liked best to have dimes and half-dimes. The love of 
money led me to steal some little money. I was an adept in theft. I could 
steal some small thing easily, most without being detected. Yet my friends or 
some other person knew from hearing my steps that I] had taken something, 
usually eatables. But I never confessed it, even by threats, nay, by ready 
force. That habit was mainly owing to the condition of hunger; this was an 
excusable necessity, I say. I was often ill-fed at home. It meant punish- 
ment for staying away too long. This stung me dearly towards stubbornness, 
and I became worse and worse. It shows plainly that there is no greater 
fallacy than ‘the child's will must be broken!’ Will forms the production 
of character. Without strength of will there will be no strength of purpose. 

I began to find a new kind of pleasure in being out at night, because I 
could see more vicissitudes of evil amid the din of dissipation peculiar to the 
early days of California, then before the sixties. I was as a moth midst the 
dazzling lights of the night revels. I became quite a nocturnal being. In 


this way I contracted many bad things during my abandoned youth,—a 





period of four years. The influence of this evil has still retained some fasci- 
nating but unhealthy influence over my imagination. On this account I 
sometimes ask myself, with a certain sense of mystery and gratitude, if I had 
left school twenty years ago, and gone somewhere for a living, what might 
have become of me? I have been connected with this school thirty-one 
years. My long, home-like stay prevents me from ever returning to that 
pernicious life too soon. 

More about stealing. Often did I go out at night with an empty stomach. 
I had to find something to satiate my hunger. Sometimes I returned home 
at midnight without a morsel, and entered the kitchen quietly. I took bread 
or meat, or what else I could hold, and slipped away. Sometimes it was 
done at the different houses of my friends. They would be too glad to give 
me some food, but I was too proud or ashamed to beg. Sometimes I took 
a loaf of fresh bread off the door-steps where the baker put it. Sometimes, 
while passing close to the fruit-stand, I slipped one apple or two into my 
pockets or shirt. I had no intuitive conscience at all. There might possi- 
bly be a mote of it when I thought of the moon (you have already known 
my cosmology). Of course, hunger was stronger than conscience. Yet that 
faculty seemed to be more or less active. I shall say how I was cured of 
stealing. I frequented a meat-shop. The good-natured butcher let me go 
about at large. I happened to see some money in a box under the counter 
behind. I thought of getting some little money there. SoI went back and 
crept slowly to the box and took a dime. I feasted on its worth of candy. 
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Fond of sweets I was. I stole another dime in a few days. I wanted more 
money, so I stole a quarter of a dollar. My conscience worked up as though 
saying that it was too much. I knew that it cost two dimes and one half- 
dime together. As long as I| had it with me I felt peculiarly unhappy. I 
turned around to see if it was all right. I spent all of it, and saw how much 
more good time I could have with one of greater value. I did not come back 
to the shop so soon for the money. A good while later I stole the other 
quarter, and so on about weekly I took the quarters, piece after piece. That 
never-forgotten morning I wanted a quarter. While behind under the 
counter, I was about to put my hand into the box. The man opened it. 
I was quite frightened, but remained still. I would not leave, but I waited 
and slipped my hand into the box. So nervous was I that I took whatever 
piece I could touch first. I took one, and thought from the size of the piece 
arter. I made haste to the nearest grocery-store and asked 


that it was a qu 
for candy. I put the money on the counter. It was gold! —ten dollars!! 
I felt as though I were a fish out of the water, with my eyes shooting out. 
At once I took it back and ran out. I could see nothing but gold every- 
where. My heart beat. Did I know that I was guilty? If so, how could I 
know? Simply by seeing that I had stolen too much. Although I did not 
know the relative value of gold, yet I knew that gold cost more than silver. 
Because it was heavy, bright, and could be had only by the rich. I felt that 
it was too much for me. I never saw gold among the poorer people, and 
always noticed it in the hands of the more respectable ones. How could I 
get rid of the gold? I ran and ran with the gold tight in my hand until 
I returned to the senses. Then I went to the confectionery and bought 
much candy, regardless of the consequences about the change. The man 
looked surprised, but yet, knowing that I was deaf, he might not suspect any- 
thing ill with me. He gave me the change all in silver, many halves. I was 
quite bewildered, but I tried well to be still. The silver was now too heavy 
for me to carry along as easily. The conscience came, saw, and conquered. 
I went some way with caution, and hid all the money under a saloon. I felt 
free. I thought of going to the minstrels in the evening. When the time 
came I went back forthe money. I found itall gone. 1 was momentarily dis- 
appointed, but in fact I felt happier than sorry for conscience’s sake. Strange 
to say, anybody, even the butcher, never gave me to understand that I had 
been suspected of the theft. Still more strange, I have never stolen money 
again. Besides, I did not steal as many other things, particularly food, as I 
used to. My conscience must have become keen enough. It began de- 
veloping more and more, mainly owing to the influence of the moon. (Then 
the moon was full, when I found the money gone.) Therefore my cosmo- 
logical speculations came out, as those already given in the Annals. 

Let me add as to the origin of the ocean. One ¢ ay I went with some boys 
to the ocean. They went bathing. I first went into the ocean, not knowing 
how it tasted and how strong the waves rolled. So I was knocked around, 


with my eyes and mouth open. I came near being drowned. I could not 
swim. I went to the bottom and instinctively crawled up on the sand. I 
spit the salt water out of my mouth, and wondered why the water was so salty. 
I thought that it was the urine of that mighty god. 
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I hated gicls with contempt. I never played with them. I would not visit 
my friends who had girls at home. Why? Because from my accidental 
observation I found out the difference between the girls and boys,— not in 
dress, but in sex. This led me to despise female animals. When I was 
hungry, I might occasionally go to the women for foods, but I could not stay 
long with them. While at school, I retained this dislike three years before I 
could like a girl. 

I cannot remember if I ever knew that I was deaf. I knew that I could 
not talk, but I never asked myself why, not because I was satisfied with my 
condition, but because I was too wide awake to think of my own self. I often 
wondered how others could speak, particularly while they were quarrelling. 
I believed that the people could never grow. I had never wanted to be a 
man, because I could do enough what I liked to. I seldom sawa baby. I 
hated it and thought it a dirty thing. I have still retained the dislike for 
babies. (I am single.) 

This is all what I can say for the present. Mr. Wilkinson, when he was 
my teacher, used to make me write about what I did before I came to school. 
It helped me much thus to repeat the memory. Ever since my recollections 
have been the same, though the words have changed now and then to get 
better style and more definite meanings in language. 

It shows that I thought in pictures and signs before I came to school. 
The pictures were not exact in details, but were general. They were momen- 
tary and fleeting in my mind’s eye. The signs were not extensive but some- 
what conventional after the Mexican fashion— not at all like the symbols of 
the deaf and dumb language. I used to tell my friends about some of my 
cosmology. Several of them encouraged me. 

One always took so much interest in me that he attempted to teach me. 
But he knew almost nothing, only he could say yes or no with more or less 
emphasis in gestures, when I said in pantomimic what I did or what I saw, or 
what I thought. He was the means of sending me to school as soon as he 
learned that the school started. He was an Italian. Some of the signs I 
used were beard for man, breast for woman, moustache with spelling papa 
for Japa, the hand moving over the face and one finger of each hand meeting 
parallel (alike, meaning that some one looked like me) for other, the hand 
down over the shoulder moving like a bell for Suaday, two hands open before 
the eyes for 400k or Paper, one hand stretching sideway for going, the hand 
moving backwards for coming, the hand moving slant for wiiffing, the fin- 
gers whirling for stealing, the rubbing of the thumb and one of the fingers 
for money, two hands turned opposite for dreaking, one finger stretching from 
the eye for seeing, one finger stretching from the mouth for speaking, one 
finger stretching from the forehead for understanding, one finger rapping 
lightly on the forehead for knowing, ditto with negation for not knowing, one 
finger resting on the forehead with the eyes shut for ¢Aznking, one finger now 
resting on the forehead and then stretching with emphasis for wxderstanding, 
etc., etc. The signs for meat, bread, milk, water, chocolate, horse, cow, were 
as natural as the Mexicans make nowadays. The Mexicans generally ask 
with facial gestures, ‘What do you do?’ ‘How do you do?’ ‘What is the 
matter?’ ‘What is the news?’ It is natural. I could then understand 


these questions. 
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The reader will have noticed that many of the signs which 
Mr. d'Estrella reports himself to have used are regular conven- 
tional gestures of the deaf-mute sign language. Some of these 
may be used habitually by the Mexicans, others the poor boy 
probably captured out of the social atmosphere, so to speak, in 
the way in which needy creatures so generally find a way to 
the object which can satisfy their want. It will be observed, 
however, that his cosmological and ethical reflections were the 
outbirth of his solitary thought ; and although he tried to com- 
municate the cosmology to others, it is evident, since the most 
receptive of his friends could only say ‘yes’ or ‘no’ to him 
in return, that the communion must have been very incomplete. 
He surely had no conventional gestures for the causal and logi- 
cal relations involved in his inductions about the moon, for 
example. So far as it goes, then, his narrative tends to dis- 
countenance the notion that no abstract thought is possible 
without words. Abstract thought of a decidedly subtle kind, 
both scientific and moral, went on here in advance of the means 
of expressing it to others. To a great extent it does so in all 
of us to-day, for nothing is commoner than to have a thought, 
and then to seek for the proper words in which to clothe its 
most important features. The only way to defend the doctrine 
of the absolute dependence of thought on language is so to en- 
large the sphere of this latter word as to make it cover every 
possible sort of mental imagery, whether communicable to 
others or not. Of course no man can think without some kind 
of mind-stuff to think in. Our general meanings and abstract 
conceptions must always have for their vehicle images more or 
less concrete, and ‘fringes’ of tendency and relation which we 
feel between them. To a solitary untaught individual (could 
such a one exist) such unverbalized images would be rationally 
significant, and a train of them might be called a monologue. 
But such a monologue is not what any one naturally means by 
speech ; and it is far better to drop the language-doctrine alto- 
gether than to evaporate its meaning into triviality like this. 

Mr. d’Estrella’s reminiscences also help to settle the ques- 
tion of whether mofal propositions are ‘intuitive’ or not. He 
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begins life as a thief, with, as he says, “no intuitive conscience 
at all,” and yet with a knowledge that what he does is an out- 
ward social offence, since he must needs do it secretly. At last 
he is converted to honesty ——by what? Not by the teachings 
of others, not by detection and punishment, but by the very 
magnitude of his own crimes. He steals so much that the 
burden becomes too heavy to bear. It sobers him; and a suc- 


‘ cess which would have turned a non-moral or an immoral boy 


into a confirmed criminal, produces in him a reaction towards 
honesty. This would seem to be a common experience. A 
youth tries dissipation, or indulges himself in tyranny or mean- 
ness, till ‘at last an experience supervenes which tastes too 
strong, even for him, the agent. He didn’t intend quite that / 
It casts a ‘lurid light’ on all the rest of the performances, so 
he cries ‘halt’ and ‘turns over a new leaf.’ Now I take it 
that the doctrine of an innate conscience in morals, as opposed 
to the pure associationist doctrine of nursery-teaching p/us pru- 
dential calculation, means no more than this, that bad deeds 
will end by ¢asting bad, even to the agent who does them suc- 
cessfully, if you let him experience them concretely enough, 
with all the circumstances that they comport. They will, in 
short, beget an intrinsic disgust; the need of stealthiness in 
our tread, the satiety which our orgies leave, the looks and 
cries of our victims lingering obstinately behind, spoil the fun 
for us and end by undermining it altogether. For the poor 
deaf and dumb boy the fun of thieving stopped as soon as the 
ill-gotten gold-piece saddled him with so important a responsi- 
bility that even his moon-mother in the sky grew mixed up with 
the affair. 

Few documents, it seems to me, cast more light on our un- 
sophisticated intellectual and moral instincts than the sincere 
and unpretending narrative which Mr. d’Estrella has allowed 


me to print. 
WILLIAM JAMES. 
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PLEASURE-PAIN AND SENSATION. 


HE direction in which the Psychology of our day has 

made its most striking advances is that of the develop- 
ment of psycho-physics. A very large proportion of the 
complex and absorbing investigations which are undertaken by 
those who devote themselves to this relatively new science deal 
with phenomena of Sensation, and therefore we should not be 
unprepared to find, as we clearly do find, those who become 
absorbed in this and kindred studies emphasizing the function 
of Sensation and to some extent exaggerating its importance 
in the mental field. This tendency is often manifest in the 
writings of scientific men who are not psychologists, but who 
deal directly or indirectly with neural anatomy and pathology, 
in which writings it is common to find casual statements which 
imply a classification of Pain with Sensation, although one finds 
no similar classification of Pleasure. 

Incidental statements like those just referred to are difficult 
to treat seriously, and psychologists owe acknowledgment to 
Dr. Herbert Nichols for having brought into the field of argu- 
ment, in clear form, the theory that Pleasure and Pain are Sen- 
sations, as he has done in the articles published in the July and 
September numbers of this Review. I wish here to make a 
statement as concise as possible of the arguments for and 
against this view and to show the grounds upon which I base 
my conclusion that the position is untenable. 


Let us first examine the arguments presented in favor of the 
hypothesis that Pleasures and Pains are to be classified with 
Sensations. 

1. It is held that Pain is just as distinct, just as ‘disparate,’ 
as any of those mental states which we all agree to call sensa- 
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tions. This fact, if granted, is of course suggestive of the 
position maintained, but that it furnishes an argument of nega- 
tive rather than positive force is apparent when one notes, first, 
that it is not claimed to relate to pleasure at all, but only to 
pain, and furthermore, that it can be asserted of only a very / 
limited proportion of our pains.! 

I think it will be granted that the great mass of our pains are 
not of this distinct and ‘disparate’ nature: ‘floating pains,’ 
as they are sometimes called, are certainly not distinct.2_ What 
is more, those which are markedly ‘disparate’ are in my obser- 
vation, not pains pure and simple. There is always a something 
else than the pain by which we are likely to describe it. Itisa 
cutting pain or a pricking pain or a crushing pain. One can 
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: always discern some differential where the pain is distinct, 
| although the pain itself appears to me to be the same in all 
cases. 





\ But even granting to pains this occasional ‘disparateness ’ — 
this distinctness which enables them at times to usurp con- 
sciousness, —this fact seems to argue little for a sensational i 
classification ; for there are other states which appear to me to 
be equally distinct and which in moments of intensity equally 
usurp sway over the whole mental field, which, however, we | 


1 Wundt, in a late study (Phil. Stud., Bd. VI., Hft. IIL, p. 359), states the relation thus : 
“Ein Unterschied freilich bleibt zwischen Gefiihl und Empfindung, der auf wesent- 
; lich andere Bedingungen des ersteren hinweist. Die Empfindung ist nicht nur 
: selbst ein einfaches, unzerlegbares Element unseres Bewusstseins, sondern auch ihre 
Entstehungsbedingungen sind relativ einfache, beruhend auf bestimmten psycho- 
physischen Organisationsverhaltnissen, die bei den verschiedenen Empfindungen als 
wesentlich iibereinstimmende erscheinen. Ganz anders das Gefiihl. Von dem sinn- 
lichen Gefiihl an, welches unter ahnlich einfachen Bedingungen zu stehen scheint wie 
| die Empfindung, bis zu den héheren intellectuellen Gefiihlen bietet sich hier eine j 
Stufenreihe héchst mannigfaltiger und immer verwickelter sich gestaltender psycho- 
/ logischer Entstehungsbedingungen.” 

21t cannot be granted, as Dr. Nichols puts it (of. cit, p. 405), that we are unable 
to attach a floating pain “to some other sensation as a quale”: for the very fact 
that these pains appear to shift is evidence that they are connected with other psychic 
elements, which, however, we are not accustomed to discriminate. Shi/fing either 
implies distinct localizations, which we clearly have not in such cases; or else an 
| uncertainty of judgment in reference to obscure localizations: localizations we have 

in any case and these imply attachments to sensations or else definite local signs in 
in the pains themselves, neither of which suppositions can be made use of by Dr. 
i Nichols without logical weakness. 
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should never think of classifying thus: e.g. the psychic phase 
which fixes our conviction that an object of revival is veal and 
not a pure imagination, —that which makes the difference between 
a memory or an expectation, and a mere revival; which latter 
may have very clear time relations without being thought rea/ 
in that time. It is to be noted also that the argument which 
we here examine is of little value unless we agree to relegate to 
the vague region of ‘representation’ a large proportion of our 
pains and almost all of our pleasures, —a proceeding to which 
there are many objections which I shall touch upon later. 

2. In the experiments which are commonly made in the 
laboratory, it is found that electrical and direct mechanical stim- 
ulations of nerve trunks, or of their terminals in certain spots, 
give pain, but that no sort of manipulation of these stimulations 
which has been tried has brought pleasure. From this it is 
argued that, as pleasure cannot be obtained by the activities of 
the nerves in question and as pain can be, there must be specific 
nerves for pain. But it seems to me that we may argue 
from the facts to a quite different conclusion, vzz.: that the 
nature of the electrical or mechanical stimulus applied is 
such that it is always productive of the conditions of pain and 
that therefore pleasure cannot be reached through the activity 
of these particular nerve trunks or terminals uu/ess they be stim- 
ulated by other less abnormal methods than those thus far adopted 
by the ordinary experimenter. This view is strengthened by 
evidence which we have that certain nerves have a very limited 
capacity for action under the conditions which make pleasure 
production possible. In certain directions we must have a 
summation of gentle stimulations if pleasure is to be noticed. 
The delicious softness of down and the agreeable smoothness of 
satin cannot be appreciated unless broad surfaces are affected 
at one time. It is even possible, indeed, that certain sensational 
nerves may be practically incapable of reacting under the condi- 
tions which pleasure implies. Surely from these facts we gain 
no convincing argument in favor of specific pain nerves. 

Under the view that I have above suggested there is no diffi- 
culty in accounting for the fact that the inner organs, of which we 
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are nearly or entirely unconscious in normal health, are productive 
of pain under the abnormal conditions of disease or under the 
artificial stimulations of the investigator; and the argument! 
from these facts also loses its force. 

3. It is held that certain nerve trunks, when excessively 
stimulated by the methods open to the experimenter, do not 
give pain. This, it is claimed, shows that there is no capacity 
‘to produce pain in the organs which have been stimulated. 
The claim is too wide, however; for, granting the facts, all 
that is really shown is that nerves which would give pain under 
the experimental conditions are separate from the trunks which 
the stimulation reaches. It is not clear, however, that the facts 
are to be conceded. Evidence cannot be felt to be decisive by 
the advocates of the view which it is supposed to corroborate, 
if they think it is necessary to state it as doubtfully as Dr. 
Nichols does in his articles? I think the argument cannot, 
on any ground, be considered a very satisfactory one when we 
consider the great difficulties attending the production of the 
artificial and delicate stimulations relied upon, and the greater 
difficulty of obtaining these results in subjects whose tale of 
absence of pain can be considered scientifically conclusive. 
4. It is shown that where one operation brings both touch 
(e.g.) and pain, in many cases the pain arises distinctly after the 
touch, etc. This lateness of perception is probably exaggerated 
by the tendency ingrained in us to consider with promptness those 
elements in our experience which enter into the make-up of 06- 
jects ; pleasure and pain are notably not of this nature. But so far 
as the statement is true for normal subjects, the facts certainly 
here argue that separate sets of organs have been stimulated 
successively. The possibility is not precluded, however, of 
there being in such cases a certain sensation other than the 
pain, to which this pain belongs, which sensation follows the 
sensation of touch, ef. In other words, it is quite possible 
to argue from the observed facts that touch is followed by 


1 Cf. Goldscheider, Archiv f. Anatomie u. Physiologie (Physio. Ab.), 1885, p. 341. 
2 Cf, for instance, Nichols, Origin of Pleasure and Pain, p. 407, 1. 17, lL. 23; 
p- 417, L 21. 
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sensation X ina painful phase. When one presses a needle into 
the skin, the touch sensation may precede the pricking pain; but 
this may result from the fact that certain other nerve elements 
than those of touch are affected after the needle has pierced 
the skin, namely, those which bring about the pricking sensa- 
tion. I am perfectly willing to believe, indeed, that a set of 
nerves and nerve terminals other than those affected by action 
upon the surface organs of pressure, heat, and cold, may be dis- 
covered, and that we shall find them to be brought into action 
by rupture of the surface, by laceration, by cutting, by piercing ; 
and I think it will be allowed as fosszb/e that the action of 
these nerves under the conditions involved in the usual experi- 
ment must always be painful ; but there is here surely no crucial 
argument to show that specific pain nerves have been discov- 
ered. In those morbid cases where several seconds elapse after 
the sensations of touch and cold are felt before the pricking 
pain arises, we may surmise that some disturbance has occurred 
which has delayed the action of the nerves affected by the 
laceration or cutting or pricking of painful degree. Such re- 
strictions of activities we find in the other recognized sensa- 
tions. The facts of ana/gesia which have been held to tell in 
favor of the existence of special pain nerves may also be found 
to be explicable in some similar manner. We may interpret 
the observed results to mean that the capacity to experience 
one form of sensation (e.g. cutting, pricking) in a certain part 
of the body may be cut off, together with the capacity for 
pain-giving which goes with it, without cutting off in the same 
parts the capacity to experience other sensations (e.g. those of 
pressure, heat, cold) with their capacity for pain-giving. 

5. Schiff and his followers have been led to argue for special 
pain paths in the spinal cord, by the observation that under 
certain morbid pathological conditions or by the use of anzs- 
thetics all the generally recognized senses may be lost to the 
lower extremities, whilst the pains produced by pricking or 
cutting remain. But, as in the case preceding this, it certainly 
is possible to argue from these observations that the other 
sensations are cut off, leaving only the sensation of pricking- 
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cutting, which is always stimulated painfully under the methods 
adopted by the experimenters.! 

6. Finally we have the argument from the important experi- 
ments made by Goldscheider, in which it is claimed that he has 
isolated pain nerves and terminals. This argument rests thus 
far upon the observation of one man; and in no field of science 
is it more likely than in that of neural anatomy that subse- 
quent observers will find ground for modification of a first inves- 
tigator’s results. Goldscheider’s early experiments led him to 
the important discovery of pressure spots, cold spots, heat spots, 
in the skin surfaces, but did not lead him to believe that his 
observations told of pain spots ; later, led doubtless by his inter- 
est in the theory of specific energies, he came to the conclusion 
that the evidence did speak in favor of pain spots also.2 The 
article declaring for this latter position was published in 1885. 
Since then he has made many investigations, but principally in 
relation to the pressure, heat, and cold spots. His words have 
often implicitly denied the theory of specific pain nerves ; but 
this may be passed over.* In the same year, 1885, Blix pub- 
lished in the Zettschrift fiir Biologie a series of observations and 
a discussion covering the same general ground, and his conclu- 
sion is that “there are three specific kinds of nerve apparatus 
in the skin, one for heat, one for cold, and one for pressure. 
For the sense of pain there are no specific organs proven in 
the skin” (Vol. XXI. p. 160). It appears to me that there is 
little ground to hold that Goldscheider’s results are to be taken 
as conclusive. Wundt, in rewriting his Physiologische Psy- 
chologie for the third edition, has recognized Goldscheider's 
discoveries in relation to the heat, cold, and pressure spots, 
but he does not agree that he has proven his case with reference 
to pain. Professor Ladd, in his late Elements of Physiological 


1 Wundt (Phy. Psy., Ed. III., p. 114) has pointed out that the facts as we have 
them do-not necessarily imply the existence of distinct transmissive fibres for pain, 
separate from those of the generally recognized sensations. Cf. also Th. Lipp’s 
Grund. d. Seelengelebens, pp. 202, 205, 206. 

2 Cf. Archiv f. Anatomie u. Physiologie (Physio. Ab.), 1885, Sup. p. 87. 

8 Cf, for instance, of. cit. p. 345; also Sup. pp. 19 and 88. 

* Vol. L., pp. 395 and 409. 
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Psychology, seems more inclined to take Goldscheider’s word 
for it; but even he does not think the case proven.! Even if 
we accept, for the sake of argument, the correctness of the facts 
as stated by Goldscheider, it seems to me highly probable that 
it will be necessary to reinterpret them, perhaps in accordance 
with the hypothesis I have above suggested in reference to 
argument 4, in terms of which they are, in my opinion, readily 
statable as follows: that the nerves in question and their ter- 
minal organs are those of the cutting-pricking sensation which 
always occurs in painful phase under the conditions involved in 


the methods adopted by experimenters. 


So much for the direct favorable arguments. Dr. Nichols 
has brought forward two indirect arguments in favor of this 
view which must receive attention. 

7. He shows that the sensational hypothesis enables us to 
understand the distribution of pains and pleasures by the addi- 
tional hypothesis that there are few or no pain nerves where 
pleasure usually occurs and few or no pleasure nerves where 
pains are usual, this latter hypothesis being certainly warranted 
by our knowledge of the distribution of other nerve terminals. 
It is apparent, however, that this argument is not effective 
unless it can be shown that pleasure-pain distribution cannot 
be made comprehensible under any other hypothesis than the 
one he defends. That such is not the case I think I shall be 
able to show below. 

8. The same objection may be made to the effectiveness of 
Dr. Nichols’s argument from biology. He shows very cleverly 
that it is possible to sketch out a theory of biological develop- 
ment compatible with the sensational theory of Pleasure and 
Pain ; but this does not establish his main thesis unless he can 
show that it is impossible to bring opposed Pleasure-Pain theo- 
ries into line with our modern biological conceptions. I shall 
presently attempt to show that one counter-theory at least is 
compatible with our general notions of biological development. 


1P. 512. 
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With reference to Dr. Nichols’s carefully elaborated theory I have little to 
say, except to note the danger of trusting overmuch to results obtained from 
such combinations of hypotheses as one must make use of in biological retro- 
spect. The danger is illustrated in the fact that the very number of this 
REVIEW which contains the first part of Dr. Nichols’s article contains also an 
argument by Mr. Stanley showing grounds for a position exactly opposite in 
one respect to that taken by the former. Dr. Nichols holds p/easure to have 
been the primal sense. Mr. Stanley, on the other hand, holds Jazz to have 
been the primal sense. There is a difficulty in reference to both of these 
theories, v7z.: that if Pain and then Pleasure, or Pleasure and then Pain, be 
supposed to be the originally differentiated sensations from which all others 
have been developed, we should certainly look for their disappearance in the 
process of development or else for a distinct common-sense division of all 
sensational phenomena on lines of pleasure and pain; and this we nowhere 
find. Dr. Nichols does not make ciear to me what may be the mechanism 
by which the hypothetical pleasure nerves bring about “the neural activities 
whose function is to continue certain beneficial processes,” or that by which 
the pain nerves bring about the “ neural activities whose function is discon- 
tinuance.” Apparently the continuance and discontinuance must refer to the 
organ which is functioning in direct connection with the pain and pleasure 
activities, and as we must postulate, I presume, one brain centre for pain and 
one for pleasure to regulate this discontinuance and continuance in an indefi- 
nite number of directions, it would appear to be necessarily by means of some 
direct return motor (?) activity to the functioning organ; but how it is to 
act upon the organic function which is to be discontinued or continued, I do 
not understand. Can it be inhibitively in the case of pain and in manner 
to duplicate the stimulus in the case of pleasure? 


I have above presented all arguments of moment which to my 
knowledge have been brought forward to substantiate the view 
that Pleasure and Pain are to be classified with Sensation. It 
seems to me that any unbiassed observer must grant that the 
utmost that can be claimed for these arguments is that they 
furnish ground for the provisional acceptance of the view in 
question as a working hypothesis waless objections to the accept- 
ance of the hypothesis appear in other directions. But it seems 
to me that very formidable objections do appear as soon as the 
matter is taken into full consideration. Some of these I wish 


now to lay before the reader. 
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we 


II. 


9. Pleasure and Pain have been treated in relation by masters 
of thought from the earliest times. By one we find them called 
opposites ; another speaks of them as related as heat is to cold. 
Now, pain is looked upon as normal and pleasure as its mere 
absence ; again, pleasure is held to be normal and pain its mere 
negation: but the bond of relation between the two is rarely 
questioned and is usually conceded. It appears to me that this 
weight of authority cannot properly be ignored: such a full 
expression of the observation of mental states by thoughtful 
men is clearly a datum of Psychology which cannot be passed 
over by scientific psychologists in their consideration of this 
subject. Sufficient ground for these statements of relation 
appears in the fact that Pleasure and Pain arise in consciousness 
as disparate parts of a continuum. One fades into the other, 
when there is no other observed change in the nature of the 
mental elements presented at the same time. Strong stimuli, if 
continuous, gradually fail in the production of pleasure and as 
gradually become pain producers. One displaces the other. 
Apparently no element of consciousness can be both pleasurable 
and painful at the same time: the one appears to exclude the 
other, although it seems equally certain that psychoses composed 
of diverse elements may have in their make-up coexistent ele- 
ments both pleasurable and painful. It is the judgment of 
common sense that Pleasure and Pain are two states, too dis- 
parate to be commonly known by any one word, but so insepa- 
rably connected that they must be mentioned in one breath. I 
have dwelt upon this matter a little at length, because there 
seems to be nowadays a tendency to ignore this relation. 

Since the sensations of heat and cold, which are held in rela- 


tion, have been found to have specific nerves and corresponding 
terminals, the fact of the relation between Pleasure and Pain 
would be no objection to the Sensational view were it not for 
the fact that while the discovery of pain nerves has been claimed, 
there is not the slightest indication of the existence of pleasure 
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nerves. This failure casts further doubt upon the claim of Gold- 
scheider as to pain nerves, the existence of which is already 
denied by other authoritative observers; for surely if the pain 
nerves are isolated, we should expect to find some evidence of 
these related pleasure nerves. Dr. Nichols attempts to over- 
come this objection by the somewhat summary process of 
referring almost all pleasures to the region of representation, 
which he considers may have a coincident of organic activity, 
although the original pleasure sensations and their organic basis 
be no longer traceable. I think there is little warrant for this 
supposition. Pleasures are just as clear, just as ‘ presentative,’ 
to me as pains are, in reference to the vast majority of my 
sensuous activities; and, furthermore, there are grave objec- 
tions to the treatment of pleasure-pain representations in the 
manner above referred to: of this I speak below more at length. 

10. But the difficulty here presented becomes more marked 
when we consider the matter of brain locus. There is some 
ground for the notion that a locus has been found in the cortex 
for the pains of cutting-pricking-laceration, although this can 
scarcely be said to have been established.!- On the other hand, 
there is not the faintest indication, to my knowledge, of the 
existence of a pleasure centre in the brain. This, again, evi- 
dently casts much doubt upon the claim that a pain centre has 
been discovered and seems to indicate that the centre, if its 
existence be verified, will probably be found to be the centre for 
the sensations involved in cutting and pricking, which, under the 
experimenter’s methods, have been stimulated in painful phase. 
Surely, if Pleasure and Pain are Sensations, developed probably 
early, perhaps earlier than any others, in the history of our race, 
we ought to be able to identify in the cortex the centres of their 
coincident activities, as we have done those of many of the other 
senses, or else some adequate explanation should be forthcoming 


for their non-appearance. 


1 The evidence, indeed, is so contradictory that it has appeared quite possible to 
hold, as has been done by F. Courmont in his late work, Le Cervelet et ses Fonctiqns, 
that the cerebellum is the seat of all pleasure and pain activities, and those connected 


with the emotions. 
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Pleasure and Pain show characteristics which are not notice- 
able in the generally recognized sensations. 

11. Each of the typical sensations has a very special means 
of production by which it, and it only, is brought into conscious- 
ness. None of them have the characteristic which is observable 
in Pleasure-Pain, that they are aroused by the widest range of 
psychic occurrences. 

Sensations are pleasurable and painful. Pains, indeed, as we 
see, are so closely related to sensations that an attempt is made 
to bring them together in classification. 

But Emotions also are pre-eminently pleasure-pain colored. 
Pleasure is, in common parlance, spoken of as an emotion; and 
emotions are usually treated by English psychologists together 
with pleasure and pain. 

Intellectual pleasures and intellectual pains, again, are well 
known to all thoughtful people. 

Certainly we have here phenomena very different from any- 
thing noticeable with the recognized sensations. We never, for 
instance, have a cold thought as we have a painful thought or a 
sonorous emotion as we have a pleasurable emotion. 

12. Under continuation of stimulative conditions, the typical 
sensations do not habitually change from one form to another. 
A definite stimulus does not habitually alter from a pressure 
into a sound, nor from a sound into a brightness. To be sure, 
water which feels hot when the hand is first plunged in, may 
soon seem none too warm, but it does not become co/d unless 
there is a real change of the conditions of stimulation. 

But under continuation of stimulative conditions, pleasure 
habitually fades into pain, although there are some relatively 
few exceptions, probably traceable, as I have elsewhere argued, 
to alterations in the system which really bring about a change 
in what appear to be continuous stimulative conditions. 

13. Again, in the case of ordinary sensations, within the 
limits of normal activity, increasing or diminishing intensity of 
physical stimulation brings corresponding alterations of psychic 
activity, although the relation is complex and not simple. But 


with Pleasure-Pain the case is quite different. An increase of 
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intensity of stimulus often at first increases a pleasure, then 
decreases it, then produces an increasing painfulness, —a series 
of which we have no counterpart in sensational experience. 

14. The differentiation of the typical sensations seems to 
be related to differences of environmental action upon us. The 
eye mediates ethereal vibrations. The ear tells of air waves. 
Heat and cold terminals react to molecular vibrations. Taste 
probably deals with chemical reactions. But pleasure and pain 
are not determined by any such special relation to our environ- 
ment. Heat may be painful or pleasurable; so may cold, so 
may taste, so may touch, to go no further. 

15. The alterations of pleasure-pain phase which are ob- 
served in connection with identical stimuli at different times 
are apparently incompatible with the sensational hypothesis. 
Hypernormal activity in any special direction often produces 
pleasure at one moment and pain at another, the change occur- 
ring often within narrow time limits. Are we to suppose that 
under certain conditions the pain-sense organs are affected by a 
given stimulus and the pleasure organs not, while under some 
mysterious altered conditions w#th the same stimulus the pain 
organs become quiescent and those for pleasure become active ? 
We surely are in a position to ask for some explanation of this 
mode of stimulation so different from that found with other 
senses. Again, activities which are uniformly disagreeable when 
first experienced, if not too extreme or too long continued or too 
often stimulated, Aaditually become gradually less disagreeable 
and finally may be productive of pleasures. This process is 
commonly described as the ‘acquisition of tastes.’ The only 
explanation of these phenomena in terms of the sensational 
theory would seem to be that pain nerves become separated 
from activities or cease to act when the latter function, and 
that pleasure nerves begin to become connected with the same 
activities. But what has kept these pleasure nerves from atro- 
phy during the long periods they have been inactive? And after 


the new connection of the activities with pleasure why do not 
the pain nerves suffer atrophy, as they certainly do not? For 
we find that a man who has learned to enjoy the taste of olives, 
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at firsc disagreeable to him, may eat a few with his dinner every 
day for years and always with enjoyment; but if he double his 
allowance some day, he will find the last one disagreeable. The 
man who walks little may find the action of his muscles on a 
five-mile walk very painful, but if he persevere he may come 
to find that definite amount of action in those muscles enjoyable 
and regularly required for his comfort. If, some day, however, 
he use these muscles in a twenty-mile walk, he will find that his 
capacity for pain in them has not disappeared. The hypotheti- 
cal pain nerves have not become in the least disabled by disuse. 
How does it happen that for year after year we live on with 
practically no consciousness whatever of the existence of our 
intestines, until some day an irritant gives us excruciating pain ? 
Have these supposititious pain nerves been lying dormant for 
so long, and yet actually gaining capacity to act with vigor, 
instead of becoming atrophied as other organs do? 

Cases like this and the one immediately preceding it have 
led to the suggestion that a certain width of stimulation may be 
necessary to bring the pain nerves into action. If we accept 
this notion, we are confronted with the further difficulty that 
those of our activities which occur after rest are most vivid 
and widely effective, and yet are our most pleasurable experi- 
ences. The very same conditions which are held to bring about 
the stimulation of pain nerves here seem to be productive of 
pleasure. How is it that the man who is well-rested and vig- 
orous in health finds it difficult to experience pain, although 
he is more active than the average man? How is it, on the 
other hand, that the gentlest stimulus is painful to one who is 
exhausted by illness or who is thoroughly weary ? 

So much for pain. What can be the special conditions which 
determine the stimulation of the supposititious pleasure nerves 
has not yet, I believe, been even suggested. 

16. It would seem that if pain nerves are so widely dis- 
tributed as is implied by the sensational theory, there should 
be a more distinct localization of pains than is experienced ; 
this localization, in general, however, is so very indistinct that 
the fact has been used to argue for that theory which makes 
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Pleasure and Pain a special mode of conscious life distinctly 
removed from all other mental activity. 

17. In bringing this list of objections to a close, I must 
mention one difficulty which relates to the special form of this 
sensational theory defended by Dr. Nichols in the article above 
referred to. Dr. Nichols’s theory, especially as it relates to 
pleasure, necessitates the existence of images of pleasure and 
of pain, similar to the images of sensations and objects which 
are grasped in revival. I think there is no ground in experi- 
ence for supposing that pleasure and pain are ‘represented’ in 
this way. It seems to me to be an error to hold that there are 
images of pain or of pleasure, as it would be an error to speak 
of there being images of intensity, for example. The intensity 
of an image of a sensation, is not an image of the intensity of 
the sensation. The intensity in both cases is a psychosis of 
relation ; and it seems to me that the case is similar with pleas- 
ure and pain. Sensations and their images, indeed, however 
closely they may be bound together, are always markedly dis- 
tinct. It seems probable to me that the image is present with 
the sensation, but swamped, as it were, by the force of the 


sensation, somewhat as represented by the symbols below. 


. SENSATIONAL OBJECT. 


4 IMAGE. 


Thus when the image arises it is grasped in its relations as 
familiar, but with a sense of the loss of its emphatic part. Be 
this true or no, it is certain that sensational zmages are defi- 
nitely distinct from their sensational “ presentations,” and I 
cannot find any corresponding distinction in my experience of 
pleasure-pain. A pleasant sensation may be revived pleasur- 


ably (or at times painfully), a painful sensation may be revived 
painfully (or at times pleasurably), in manner similar to that 
by which a special relation of intensity is revived. The word 
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‘pleasure’ and the word ‘pain’ are also revived with objective 
connotations in pleasurable and painful phases respectively ; 
but I cannot bring myself to believe that I have images of 
pleasures or pains similar to the images I have of sensations, or 
that pleasures or pains can be revived apart from any content 


to which they are attached. 


Il. 


I have attempted in Section I. to show that the arguments 
suggested as favorable to the sensational theory of Pleasure 
and Pain are not conclusive, and in Section II. to show further 
that there are many positive objections to be raised to the 
acceptance of this theory. In what follows I shall attempt to 
show that there is a hypothesis relative to Pleasure and Pain, 
which is not in disaccord with the observations that have been 
used as arguments supporting the sensational view, and which 
explains with seeming adequacy the facts I have raised in ob- 
jection to that view. 

The hypothesis which I wish to present is this : that pleasure 
and pain are qualities of relation one of which must, and, given 
the proper conditions, either of which may belong to any ele- 
ment of consciousness.! That, psychologically considered, the 
condition of pleasure is psychic effectiveness of the element of 
consciousness to which the pleasure ts attached, or, in other words, 
of which it is a quality; and the condition of pain, psychic 
ineffectiveness of the element to which the pain ts attached. 
That, physiologically considered, we may suppose pleasure to 
be experienced whenever the physical activity coincident with 
the psychic state to which the pleasure is attached involves the 
use of surplus stored force, —the resolution of surplus potential 
into actual energy, —or, in other words, whenever the energy 
involved in the reaction to the stimulus is greater in amount 
than the energy which the stimulus habitually calls forth. 
Pain, on the other hand, may be supposed to be experienced 


1 Cf. my article on the “ Psychological Classification of Pleasure and Pain,” in 
Mind, No. 56. 
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whenever the physical activity coincident with the psychic state 
to which the pain is attached is so related to the supply of 
nutriment to its organ that the energy involved in the reaction 
to the stimulus is less in amount than the energy which the 
stimulus habitually calls forth. Further, that pleasures of rest 
are systemic and apart from the psychic activity which had 
been emphatic before the moment of rest, and that pains of 
obstruction are also systemic and apart from the psychic ac- 
tivity which is inhibited. That, therefore, there is ground to 
believe that both the pleasures of rest and pains of obstruction 
will be found to be statable in terms of activity in accordance 
with the laws above formulated.! 

This view serves to account for the diversity of opinion ex- 
pressed by different thinkers as to the nature and classification 
of pleasure and pain, by referring the divergence to differences 
of personal equation, to varied mental emphasis in the conscious 
life of the opposed thinkers, and by a corresponding difference 
of pleasure and pain distribution. It serves also to explain the 
persistency, referred to by Dr. Nichols, with which thinkers 
“from Plato and Aristotle down through Descartes, Leibniz, 
Hobbes, Sulzer, Kant, Herbart, Bain, Spencer, Dumont, and 
Allen” . . . have held to the doctrine “that pleasure and pain 
are in some way complementary expressions of the general wel- 
fare of the individual,” notwithstanding the iogical difficulties 
and contradictions of experience which have made their state- 
ments unsatisfactory. For it appears under this view that the 
relation between pleasure and pain and the welfare of the indi- 
vidual is not direct but indirect; while the relation is direct 
with the welfare of the organ the activity of which is coincident 
with the psychic state to which the pleasure or pain is attached. 
I must refer my reader to the articles in Mind, Nos. 56, 63, 
and 64, already referred to, for a more detailed argument in 
support of this view; here I shall merely consider the hypothe- 
sis as related to the sensational theory which we have under 
discussion. 


1 Cf. my articles on “ The Physical Basis of Pleasure and Pain,” in Mind, Nos. 63 


and 64. 
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At the start I must say a word to show that the theory of 
‘specific energies, so far as it is verified, is not in disaccord 
with the view I support. Sensations are psychoses of limita- 
tion —they are due to an emphasis of certain parts of con- 
sciousness and an obscuration of certain other parts; and on 
their physical side, so far as we can judge, they are determined 
by exclusive differentiation in the physical activities coincident 
with consciousness, — by the activities of definite parts of the 
nervous substance or organs. It seems highly probable that all 
complex fixed contents and also all images simple or complex 
are also determined by the action of specific organs. But it 
must not be forgotten that there are also relations between 
these activities which leave an impress corresponding thereto 
upon consciousness from moment to moment. The mind acts 
as a totality, and the relations between its special partial activi- 
ties must be embodied in consciousness even though the func- 
tioning of no special distinct organ be coincident with the grasp 
by us of these relations. Intensity is such a psychosis of rela- 
tion, for instance ; and it is in this general category that Pleas- 
ure and Pain, under my theory, are conceived to belong. 


Let us now consider the arguments and objections of Sec- 
tions I. and II. as they appear in the light of the theory I 
defend. I shall treat them sevza/tm with numbers correspond- 
ing to those already used. First, then, is it possible to show 
that the arguments adduced in favor of the sensational theory 
do not militate against the hypothesis we defend ? 

1. That a few pains are very distinct, are ‘disparate,’ while 
it may indicate a likeness to sensation, as is claimed, certainly 
does not present evidence against the view that we are here 
examining ; for there appears to be every reason why, under 
extreme conditions of excess of activity as related to nourish- 
ment, the psychosis of relation should be vivid. 

2. Under the physical theory, as I have elsewhere argued, 
we should expect to find that organs which are regular in their 


rhythm of action and are not called upon at intervals to act 
powerfully would come to be supplied with just enough nutri- 
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tion to enable them to function properly and would have little 
capacity to store or to use stored force, and little ability, there- 
fore, to function pleasurably. For such organs, practically any 
hypernormal stimulus would produce the conditions of painful- 
ness. This may account for the fact that certain organs appear 
to be incapable of pleasurable stimulations, although in such 
cases the lack may be connected with the nature of the stimu- 
lus, as above suggested ; it certainly accounts, without too great 
a stretch of the hypothesis, for the common observation that 
the functioning of certain internal organs scarcely appears in 
consciousness unless in the painful phase. 

3. If it could be shown that an organ, when stimulated with 
such excess that it resulted in its deterioration, produced its 
specific sensation and yet no pain in connection with the stimu- 
lation, a valid argument would certainly be had against the 
theory I defend ; but as I have already shown, the evidence is 
not decisive and the observed facts may be accounted for on 
other grounds ; and when we consider, as I hope to show, that 
the preponderance of evidence favors my view, it makes it highly 
probable that a reinterpretation of the facts will some day be 
presented. 

In my consideration of arguments 4 and § in themselves, 
I have shown how it is possible to explain the observed facts 
in a manner other than that adopted by those holding the sen- 
sational theory, and the reader will readily perceive that the 
explanation there given is in accord with the theory now be- 
fore us. 

4. The fact that the pain of pricking arises after the sensation 
of touch, when one operation produces both, is explicable if we 
suppose that a second set of nerves, vzz. those producing the 
sense differentiation known as pricking or cutting, are brought 
into action after those of touch, and that they do not appear in 
pleasurable form under the method of experiment, and, maybe, 
that they have practically little storage capacity and are there- 
fore little liable to appear in pleasurable phase at all. Anxa/- 


gesia in terms of this hypothesis becomes a very commonplace 


phenomenon ; for it is very frequent in morbid cases, whether 
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produced artificially or by disease, to find one sense obliterated 
(e.g. that of heat or cold) whilst another is not cut off (e.g. that 
of touch or pressure): the only marked characteristic in this 
case is this, that the sense which is cut off is not clearly differ- 
entiated in consciousness until it appears under the conditions 
which make its phase painful. 

5. The facts which lead to the conclusion as to there being 
a separate pain path in the spinal cord are explicable in a manner 
so similar that repetition of the counter-argument seems unnec- 
essary. 

6. The argument based upon the claim of the discovery of 
specific pain nerves deals with evidence so distinctly in dispute 
that I do not feel that it needs reply here. I have already 
shown the direction in which I think it probable the reinterpre- 
tation of observations will be made, and if my surmise be correct 
these observations would not be in opposition to my theory. 

7. Is it possible under our theory to explain the distribution 
of pleasures and pains as we find them? I think it is as simple 
as under the sensational theory. 

Pleasure, under our hypothesis, involves a tendency to contin- 
uance of the activity which is producing the pleasure; and pain, 
a tendency to discontinuance of the activity which is producing 
the pain. 

It is evident that, under the laws of elimination of the unfit 
and of survival, those individuals would prevail whose capacity 
to use stored force in reaction to a stimulus (or, in other words, 
whose pleasure-getting) was confined to organs producing activ- 
ities the continuance of which would be advantageous to the 
individual. 

Again, those would have the advantage whose tendencies to 
discontinuance of special activities (or, in other words, whose 
pain-gettings) were limited to organs producing activities which 
would be disadvantageous to the individual if continued. In 
general, then, we should expect to find pleasure capacity empha- 


sized in directions in which continuance of the activity will be 
advantageous to the individual and pain production prompt 
(pleasure capacity practically absent) where the continuance of 
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the activity will be disadvantageous. These are the conditions 
which in a general way are found to hold. 

8. It is clear from what has just been said that our theory 
may be stated in terms not incompatible with modern notions 
of biological genesis. I perhaps do not lay so much stress 
upon biological argument as others do; this, however, is not 
because I think it unimportant, but because I think it a danger- 
ous habit to rest upon a foundation which must be laid so 
largely upon hypotheses. But taking the argument for what it 
is worth I think it not too great a strain upon our credibility to 
surmise that the first general undifferentiated sense, which has 
now disappeared in its differentiations, may have had attached 
to it from the very start the capacity for pain under excessive 
stimulations corresponding to the relation involved in the ten- 
dency to discontinuance of the coincident neural activities ; in 
the second place to surmise, as added to this pain capacity, the 
capacity for pleasure whenever it became of advantage to the 
organism as a whole that the activities coincident with this 
general sense should have the capacity of continuance. As the 
senses became differentiated, those would appear with emphasis 
of their pleasure capacity where, in the long run, the continuance 
of the activities involved would be advantageous to the individ- 
ual, and conversely, mutatis mutandis, as to pain. But evidently 
the pleasure and pain would be directly connected with the 
capacity of the organ active in producing the sensation and not 
directly with the welfare of the individual. An ¢xdirect connec- 
tion on wide lines between pain and pleasure and disadvantage 
and advantage respectively to the individual would, however, 
soon be brought about, because the individuals that took pleas- 
ure in and continued disadvantageous actions, and that found 
pain in and tended to discontinue advantageous actions, would be 
in time eliminated. The connection would be so indirect, how- 
ever, that the law could not be expected to be without numerous 
exceptions, and we should look to find exactly what we do find, 
vtz. those anomalous cases, which have given so much trouble to 
theorists, where sweets mean death and pains mean health to the 
individual, while indicating, under our view, actions respectively 
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healthful and harmful to the organs functioning. This hypoth- 
esis also makes it easy to understand why, with Pleasure-Pain 
so early a development as it must have been, there is no evidence 
of the later development of consciousness on the two great lines 
of Pain and of Pleasure as would seem to be necessitated by any 
doctrine which makes Pleasure and Pain the primal sensational 
elements. 

Let us now turn to the objections which I have raised to the 
sensational view. 

g. The bond between pleasure and pain so widely recognized 
and so inexplicable under the sensational hypothesis becomes 
natural under the theory here defended ; for the two are really 
part of a continuum, both being determined by relations of the 
nutritive conditions to the activity of the organ which is the 
physical correspondent of the mental state. 

10. Under our theory no special localized organs should be 
looked for in the brain for Pleasure and for Pain, for each differ- 
entiation of pleasure or pain, except as to degree, implies a 
change of organ, so to speak. The theory does not meet the 
demand that we shall tell what special organs are active for 
pleasure and for pain, because under it we are led to hold that, 
properly speaking, there are none such: or, to put it differently, 
that there are an indefinite number of such; that each organ 
which is capable of bringing about by its activities a definite 
psychosis is in that special case an organ either for pleasure or 
for pain. 

11. This hypothesis accounts most easily for the fact that 
pleasures and pains are aroused by the widest range of psychic 
occurrences; that there are sensational, emotional, and intel- 
lectual pleasures and pains. It would be most unexpected if it 
were not so found in experience, when we consider that each 
sensation, each emotion, each intellectual act implies activity of 
an organic coincident, in some effective or ineffective relation. 

12. That under continuation of stimulus-conditions pleasure 
habitually fades into pain, is to be expected under my hypothe- 
sis; for pleasure means the use of surplus stored energy, and 


the hypernormal stimulus which is bringing about this result, if 
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continued, will surely, in ordinary cases, use up the surplus and 
then bring about the conditions which give pain. It isa notable 
corroboration of my theory that the process is not reversed. 
Pain caused by excess in activity does not go over into pleas- 
ure, with unchanged content, unless there supervenes rest, 2.¢., 
opportunity for recuperation and storage in the organ which has 
been active. 

13. That increase of the stimulus which is giving pleasure 
increases the pleasure for a time, then diminishes it, and then 
produces an increasing pain, is quite in accordance with the 
notion that something is used up (with pleasure experience) 
before we can get the organ which is active into the condition 
in which it becomes capable of giving pain. 

14. Under our hypothesis we do not need to look for any 
special environmental stimulus-differentiation corresponding 
with pleasure and pain, as we did under the sensational view, 
if the hypothetical pleasure and pain senses are to fall in line 
with all other sensations; for under our hypothesis pleasure 
and pain are determined by relations within the organism which 
are general and which occur with all differentiations of envi- 
ronmental action upon us. 

15. Weare not surprised, when we consider the great varia- 
tions of nutritive conditions, that a mental element which at one 
time brings us pleasure on some other day brings us pain, or vice 
versa, with no change of stimulation. The capacity to bring 
conscious pleasure or conscious pain after very long intervals is 
also quite explicable without supposing any such non-activity 
as would imply atrophy of the organ which finally acts pleas- 
urably or painfully. 

That the phenomena of habit are found to be a corollary from 
the general theory, I have argued at some length in J/ind, No. 
64. The action which is painful to-day but not carried too far 
calls for an unusual supply of nutriment, and this develops a 


capacity for pleasure-giving at the next moment of stimulation. 
This pleasure capacity may increase largely by continuous 
repetition of this process. 

The pains which first bring to our notice the existence of 
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inner sensations are accounted for by supposing that these 
organs, being very regular in their action and not ordinarily 
called upon to react to unusual stimuli, lose practically the 
storage capacity ; so that a strong stimulus always brings pain, 
as it also first brings into prominence in consciousness the 
psychic elements to which the pain is attached. The theory 
accounts for the fact that the well-rested and vigorous man finds 
pleasure-getting easy ; for with him storage must be large and 
the capacity for pleasure-getting full: and also for the fact that 
one weakened by excessive activity or illness finds pleasure- 
getting impossible; his illness or overwork has drained away 
all his surplus stored force. 

16. That localization should be dim for pleasure-pain is not 
surprising since the organs of pleasure and those of pain are so 
constantly shifting. 

17. The difficulty as to representation does not occur under 
our theory ; for no such thing as a representation of a pain or 
pleasure is supposed, although pleasurable and painful represen- 
tations are acknowledged and are covered by the general law. 

Here my argument must close. There is much evidence 
corroborative of the general theory I have here advocated, 
which I cannot present within the limits of this article, and no 
more indeed is called for in this connection than bears especial 
reference to the sensational hypothesis. If any reader be inter- 
ested, he will find a fuller treatment of the subject in the num- 
bers of J/ind above referred to and in a series of articles now 
appearing in the same journal, in which the important subject 
of Aésthetics is treated from the standpoint of my hypothesis. 
I cannot lay down my pen, however, without one word more. 
Introspective psychology in our day cannot take any steps 
without inquiring whether they are in accord with the results 
reached by our new-born science of psycho-physics. On the 
other hand, if there be any force whatever in the argument for 
the thorough-going coincidence of psychic and neural phenom- 


ena, investigators in psycho-physics on their part must also 
take into account the records of introspective psychology. The 
mass of observations from introspection is large in comparison 
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with what has been obtained from the studies on the physical 
side, and this should lead to an emphasis of the former, in our 
time at least: and it seems to me clear that the balance will be 
always in favor of introspection ; that it is the final reference to 
which all psycho-physical result must be made now and always. 
The rapid development and the brilliant and valuable results 
obtained from this new science of psycho-physics have, how- 
ever, led, if not to a disregard of introspective evidence, at 
least to an over-emphasis of the data from neurology. The 
sensational hypothesis as to pleasure and pain under discussion 
appears to me to be eminently a case in point. The evidence 
produced in favor of this hypothesis is almost altogether physio- 
logical and anatomical, and furthermore, in my opinion, is in 
itself not at all of such nature as should lead a truly scientific 
mind to adopt the hypothesis without reserve. It does not 
seem to me that it would have been possible for psychologists 
to have maintained it had they as scientists taken into full 
consideration the data from subjective psychology proper which 


bear on the question. 
’ HENRY RuTGERS MARSHALL. 























REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


L’ Année Philosophique. Publiée sous la Direction de F. Pit- 


LON. 2me Année, 1891. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1892. — 8vo., pp. 352. 


M. Pillon resumed last year the publication which in 1872 was 
merged in that larger enterprise the weekly, and later the monthly, 
Critique Philosophique, which M. Renouvier and he carried on with 
such signal ability and energy for eighteen years. The plan of the 
Année Philosophigue is to publish a small number of original articles, 
each making some fundamental application of the principles of the 
“criticist” school, and to follow them by short notices of all the 
important works on philosophy published in France during the previous 
year. The works thus noticed by M. Pillon are seventy-one in number, 
classified under four heads, 77z. Metaphysic, Psychology, and Philosophy 
of the Sciences; Moral and Religious Philosophy ; Philosophy of His- 
tory, Sociology, and Pedagogy; and History of Philosophy. These 
notices average a page and a third in length, are readable, since most 
of them combine critical appreciation (or depreciation) with their 
reporting function, and, taken together, give a fairly adequate picture 
of the intellectual movement of the year in France, so far as it deals 
with the more universal questions. Works of minute detail in psy- 
chology, ¢.g. fall outside of M. Pillon’s scope. It is hardly necessary 
to say that the attitude consistently held by M. Pillon in his critical 
strictures on the various works is the pluralistic and phenomenistic one 
of M. Renouvier. 

The articles de fond of the volume are three in number. I subjoin a 
word about each. 

In sixty-six pages, entitled Za Philosophie de la Régle et du Compas, the 
veteran Renouvier rallies once more to the defence of the ultimate 
character, for us, of the principles of the ordinary geometry, and 
combats the “ transcendental ” speculations of certain geometers of the 
day. The article has the solid texture of all this author’s writings. He 
discusses in detail Euclid’s axioms and postulates, applying to them 
the distinction of analytic and synthetic judgments, and proposing to 
distinguish hereafter as postulates only sych propositions as unite two 
distinct conceptions, and may consequently be denied without con- 
tradiction in terms. That two straight lines cannot enclose a space is 
no such postulate, for it follows analytically from the notion of straight 
line. But M. Renouvier finds involved in Euclid’s geometry four 
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genuine postulates, which combine a notion of shape with one of 
quantity. These postulates are: 1st, that the straight line is the 
distance between its termini; 2d, that, of lines having the same 
termini, those which envelop the others are the longer; 3d, that the 
perpendicular divides the space on either side of it into angles of equal 
content, and that a line making a complete revolution about a point 
describes four such angles ; and 4th, that a point following the contour 
of a closed polygon and turning around each of its angles has, when it 
returns to its original direction, rotated through a sum of angles equal 
to four right angles. From this last postulate (which M. R. apparently 
adopts from M. A. J. H. Vincent) it follows almost immediately that 
the angles internal of a triangle are equal to two right angles, and from 
this theorem Euclid’s postulate about parallels can be immediately 
deduced. The postulate of the parallels is thus neither more nor less 
demonstrable — or indemonstrable — than other propositions, and 
geometers have been wrong in treating it as an anomaly or scandal in 
their science. 

Lobatschewsky’s ignoring of it, and his assumption of triangles with 
their angles equal to less than two right angles, are constantly 
defended by saying that, since the consequences deduced lead to 
no conflict with the ether postulates and axioms of Euclid, there 
may well be “something in” this imaginary geometry. M. Renouvier 
disposes of this talk very clearly. How could Lobatschewsky’s 
assumption, however absurd in itself, when combined with Euclid’s 
residual principles, lead to consequences which contradict the latter? 
This could only happen if the assumption itself contradicted the 
latter. But it only contradicts the postulate of parallels; and that, 
by universal consent, is a principle independent of all others. The 
“consequences,” in the imaginary geometry, must then be ix/ernadly 
consistent with each other, with the true premises, and with the 
absurdly assumed one, from which they are deduced ; but they may be 
absurd nevertheless, absurd a priori, as one of their premises is absurd, 
and absurd @ fos/eriori or in relation to the facts. Nothing in fact is 
more absurd than to treat this geometry as peculiarly emfirica/. Lack 
of space forbids an analysis of the rest of the paper, in which M. 
Renouvier discusses in a very luminous way the theory of measure and 
incommensurability, and the method of limits, and criticises the soi-disant 
empirical character of Riemann’s and Helmholtz’s ”-dimensional specu- 
lations. The article may be cordially recommended to all who are 
interested in the philosophy of mathematics. 

The second article, by M. Pillon, is on the Historical Evolution of 
Atomism, first as a cosmological, and second as a metaphysical, hy- 
pothesis. After Lasswitz’s great history, so recently completed, any 
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shorter sketch must needs seem inadequate ; and when we say that 
M. Pillon has avoided technicalities and that his point of view is less 
that of the physicist than that of the philosopher, we have sufficiently 
indicated both its shortcomings and its merits. This writer has a 
remarkably clear style, and a peculiar talent for weaving quotations 
from the original historic sources into the tissue of his own exposition 
without interrupting the continuity of the latter. He shows us how 
atomism, which began by being an atheistic speculation, became, as it 
triumphed in Newton’s hands, both scientific and theistic. He shows 
how the explanation of such properties*of matter as hardness and figure 
by the attraction of atoms led naturally to the evaporation of the 
supposed original figure and hardness of the atom itself, so that by 
Boscovich these attributes were conceived as due to repulsive forces 
emanating from unextended points of space. Boscovich first used the 
argument of the impossibility of an actualized infinite to prove the 
discreteness and finite number of his force-atoms. These, however, 
remained a purely physical conception. It was Maupertuis who, basing 
himself on Locke’s argument that we might conceive the Almighty to 
have made matter think, added desire, memory, and habit to the atoms, 
and laid the foundations of the hylozoism of the present day. Crystals 
and organisms are best explained by the habits of union of the several 
atoms infer se; variations of organic species by lapses in the atoms, 
memory and new habits consequent thereon ; and finally the elementary 
intelligences of the atoms integrate (just as with Spencer and Taine) 
into the consciousness of the entire organism. But the real elaborator 
of hylozoism as a philosophy distinctly opposed to theism and spirit- 
ualism is, according to M. Pillon, Charles Lemaire, whose two volumes, 
Initiation a la philosophie, a la liberté, published in 1842-43, are, it 
is safe to say, quite unknown to any reader of these lines. By the 
number of the atoms, by their activity and their instinct, all the 
phenomena of the world can be explained, according to Lemaire, of 
whose work Pillon gives a very interesting account. The conclusion of 
the article is that, since along one line of thought the atoms have 
“evolved” into the unextended and dynamic centres of Boscovich, and 
along another line into the extended but perceptive and instinctive 
entities of Maupertuis and others, spiritualizing themselves, so to speak, 
negatively by losing extent, positively by adding mental life, the natural 
conclusion is that Atomism necessarily resolves itself into Monaaism if 
clearly thought out. The ultimately real entities can only be spiritual 
forces which exist for themselves consciously and for each other under 
spatial form. In establishing this position, M. Pillon criticises Leibnitz 
for blowing hot and cold in the matter of the realized infinite, and ends 
with some strictures on M. Evellin’s recent work, /nfini e¢ Quantit#é. The 
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essay is full of charmingly presented erudition, and as a short vwe 
d’ensemble for students’ use it cannot be surpassed. 

The third essay of the volume, by Professor L. Dauriac, is entitled 
Du Positivisme en Psychologie, a propos des Principes de Psychologie 
de M. W. James. M. Dauriac has the temperament of genius, but his 
style lacks the clearness of that of Pillon and the weight of that of 
Renouvier. He is often more ingenious than direct, and sometimes 
hard to track to a categorical conclusion. He confines himself in this 
discussion to pointing out the vacillating character of his author’s cere- 
bralistic attitude in psychology, after speaking in very indulgent terms 
of the general qualities of his book. In the latter it is contended that 
“ Psychology ” should become “ positivistic” and a “natural science.” 
If, says M. Dauriac, by this a science be meant which shall aim to deal 
with facts that can be physically (in this case cerebrally) explained, the 
inevitable result is the omission of a great deal of that purely descriptive 
account of mental phenomena which the older psychology succeeded 
in giving us so well. In J.’s book, accordingly, we get no mention of 
the higher processes of Imagination, a very inadequate chapter on 
Emotion, and nothing on A®sthetic and Moral sensibility. M. Dauriac 
then shows how “the study of mental life and 74 conditions” usually 
results in making so much of the physical antecedents as to leave but 
little room for consideration of the mental life itself. “The human 
automaton is at the end of physiological psychology, and consciousness 
is bound to become a superfluity there ...a sort, horresco referens, 
of excrement of the brain.” But the author, by admitting feeling to be 
a teleologic force, is unfaithful to his professed “ positivism”; and the 
moment one admits that consciousness may have a use, the postulate 
of continuity would lead one to suppose that reflex action not only may 
be explained by the evolution of the organism under the guidance of 
the feelings of past generations, but may even now be accompanied by 
a consciousness which has become relatively inert. More consistent 
positivists will therefore look coldly upon Mr. James’s work. As for 
M. Dauriac himself, he applauds him for his inconsistency, believing 
that the “ metaphysical ” view is the eternal one, that the physical world 
is a phenomenon ; that consciousness, psychologically considered, is a 
cause of movement; and that if it ever ceases to be so, that will be 
because it has freely abdicated its task. Ww. J 


Einleitung in die Philosophie. Von Dr. Cart Tauscu. Wien, 
Carl Konegan, 1892. — pp. xiii, 72. 


This little work is not designed, as might be supposed from the title, 
to introduce beginners to the study of philosophy. It rather discusses 
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questions which (as the author claims) precede philosophy, and might 
better be called a Prolegomena than an Introduction. “ The physicists 
have but poorly concealed contradictions and absurdities by using the 
concepts of Force, Cause, Change, and Effect. We feel bound to 
modify those notions which we cannot set aside and yet cannot think, 
and doubting the validity of all others to put them to the test of con- 
sistency. There is need of a science which shall complete all the other 
sciences by examination and elaboration of their concepts. This 
science is Philosophy” (p. IX). But the answer to two questions 
(1) What is a concept? and (2) Of what can we have concepts? must 
precede any such a science and so form the subject-matter of an 
introduction in philosophy. 

The first part (pp. 1-43) is devoted to these questions which are, as 
will be seen, mainly logical. The answer to the first question is that 
a concept is a complication of relations of sense (Zmpfindungensbesie- 
hungen). The second question is answered in the classification of 
concepts as Substantive, Attributive, Verbal, and Adverbal concepts. 
The briefness of Dr. Tausch’s book allows of only the most summary 
treatment even of important problems. One cannot help remarking 
a tendency throughout the work to reason regarding states of conscious- 
ness as if they were “kings, a tendency which it is hard to avoid but 
which is to be charged with many of the mistakes and controversies 
of modern philosophy. 

The remainder of the book (pp. 44-72) contains a short encyclopedia 
of the subject, in which the author states and briefly discusses the most 
important problems of Logic, Metaphysics, and Aésthetics. His sepa- 
ration of the real from its relations leads, inevitably, to the position that 
the reals are unknowable and can only be characterized negatively. The 
reals are not identical, yet not different, and since they are simple, are 
unchangeable. The whole book suffers from scrappiness; the discus- 
sion of each question raised is of course very slight. It seems to me, 
too, that the author tends constantly to look at philosophical problems 


from a mathematical and mechanical standpoint. 
J. E. CREIGHTON. 


Die Probleme der Geschichtsphilosophie. Eine erkenntnisstheo- 
retische Studie von GEORG SimMEL, Privatdozent der Berliner Univer- 
sitat. Leipzig, Verlag von Duncker und Humblot, 1892. — pp. x, 109. 


In spite of the telling influence of Critical Philosophy, the Philosophy 
of History has only reluctantly loosened itself from its dogmatic moorings. 
Here the Kantian reform has been wholly ignored for a long time, by 
philosophers who substituted for the old dogmatic metaphysic of nature 
a kind of metaphysic of historical occurrence. Fichte’s attempt to see in 
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history the realization of a certain principle and Hegel’s desire das his- 
torische Geschehen su begreifen are examples of this tendency. But 
philosophy has not to explain history. Its task lies a step behind this 
business ; to it belongs the work of showing what historical knowledge is, 
and how it is possible. In emphasizing this as the problem to be solved, 
Dr. Simmel removes the standpoint of the Philosophy of History from 
the dogmatic to the critical stage, and herein lies the fundamental merit 
of his book. The science becomes epistemological and justifies its right 
to exist as a separate discipline. To describe as its object the discovery 
of the general tendencies and evolution of occurrences, the unification 
of certain phenomena, would be to appropriate for it a territory which 
is the rightful property of the science of history itself. A theory of his- 
torical knowing, on the other hand, will be found to be a necessary and 
useful part of the general theory of knowledge, especially since history 
has been furnishing the raw material for a large number of unwarranted 
metaphysical speculations. Dr. Simmel deserves credit for introducing 
us to a study which should claim the attention of historians as well as 
philosophers. 

In the first chapter the author shows that this science has to determine 
the psychological a priori, which enables us to hypostasize as the back- ; 
ground of historical events certain psychical processes, and to lay down 
the rules according to which this procedure takes place. We must know 
all the @ friori conditions of historical knowledge and test their claims. 

The second chapter examines the notion of law. A law declares that 
the appearance of certain phenomena has for its unconditional effect 
the appearance of certain other phenomena ; it gives the cause acting 
in particular phenomena. Hence there can be no special laws for com- 
plicated phenomena like historical events ; these must be reduced to 
their simplest terms. The so-cad/ed historical laws are in reality no laws 
at all, but mere statements as to the apparently regular succession of 
certain phenomena, these phenomena themselves being the effects of 
a multitude of forces concealed from us. Such laws are, however, 
useful in that they serve as points of orientation ( Orientirungspunkte), 
enabling us to arrive at the knowledge of the real laws. But philosophy 
is not concerned with the discovery of laws ; it examines and attests their 
epistemological value. 

In the last chapter, which might be termed in Kantian language a 
transcendental Dialectic of the Philosophy of History, Dr. Simmel dis- 
cusses the application of certain metaphysical categories, such as tele- 
ology, value, etc., to the given facts of history. While denying their 
title to exact knowledge, he nevertheless reveals in how far their use is 
justifiable. They are forms of reflection superadded to the facts, wholly 
subjective factors, surmises. ‘Thus, when we speak of the progress of 
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the race, we are introducing a subjective idea into reality. Indeed, it 
will depend altogether on the purely subjective evaluation of a certain 
idea whether we see progress in history or not. This idea also pre- 
supposes the existence of an original force or substance, a unified sub- 
ject which persists through all the vicissitudes of life and is, as it were, 
the bearer and the cause of the psychical processes underlying the ex- 
ternal facts. Now, though these categories have no worth as principles of 
knowledge, they still possess a practical value which makes it impossible 
to discard them. The historian is governed by an idea of value, when 
he subjects the immense mass of events to the sifting process, selecting 
some, neglecting others. It is an illusion to suppose that we can alto- 
gether dispense with these conditions and restrict ourselves entirely to 
the facts. ‘The bare facts themselves, unrelated to some idea accounted 
valuable by us, would carry no interest with them. There is no histori- 
cal reflection which does not “go behind the returns.” Even the 
materialistic conception of history is not free from these unavoidable 
prejudices. When it interprets every historical movement as a phenom- 
enon provoked by the conflict of economical interests, it sets up a 
principle which we cannot read out of the empirical data themselves. 
It passes from our conscious acts to a substratum of the unconscious. 
Considered as explanatory principles, all these speculations continue to 
be worthless, but in so far as they satisfy certain moral, zsthetical, and 
religious impulses, they are not without their use. 

Dr. Simmel’s book is a welcome contribution to the Philosophy of 
History. Notwithstanding the difficult nature of the subject, the author 
succeeds in stating his conclusions in a manner both lucid and sugges- 
tive. Occasional examples drawn from historical and economic litera- 
ture aid in making clear certain points that might otherwise seem 
obscure to some. The reader will encounter no difficulties except, 
perhaps, in the second chapter, the abstruseness of whose subject-matter 
requires earnest application on the part of the student. One might, there- 
fore, possibly demand a little more clearness and precision in this con- 
nection. Thus there can be no doubt that the writer sees no theoretical 
impossibility in the detection of real historical laws, yet his language is 
at times not definite enough to satisfy a person reading the book for the 


first time. 
FRANK THILLY. 


Psychologie und Erkenntnisstheorie. Von Cart Stumpr. Aus 
den Abhandlungen der k. bayer. Akademie der Wiss. I. Cl., XIX. 
Bd., II. Abth. Miinchen, 1891. 


The question of this pamphlet is between the philosophy which seeks 
to free epistemology from all dependence on the results of psychology, 
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and that which finds a necessity for carrying back all epistemological 
inquiry to a psychological foundation. After stating the more obvious 
arguments on each side, the author examines those claims in particular 
which the epistemologist draws from his study of Kant’s A. @. r. V. 
Accordingly, the body of the paper is occupied with a criticism of three 
Kantian doctrines : the constitutive work of the understanding as related 
to the system of nature ; the distinction between form and content in 
knowledge ; the doctrine of necessity. Granted the synthetic function 
of the understanding in “ making nature,” there remains the crucial 
question: What may we think together, what not? The deduction of 
the categories shows at most that the mind has a tendency to unify its 
presentations, but not that the latter must conform themselves to the 
synthesis. That time and space are at once @ friort and sensuous, 
gives them indeed an intermediate but not a mediatory character. In 
applying, ¢.g. the category of causality, the concept of cause having 
been completely separated from that of time-flow, the schematism leaves 
no logical obstacle against thinking the later as cause of the earlier, or 
depriving cause and effect of any fixed time-relations whatever. The 
extension of the antithesis between form and matter to time and space 
versus the sensuous qualities in perception, has proved psychologically 
untenable. It is only a half-truth which the Av7“#& ceaselessly incul- 
cates —that the understanding thinks sensuous material into law and 
order, the complementary truth being that the logical criteria of the 
synthesis must be sought in the material itself. Neglect of psychology 
is the radical defect of the Kantian criticism, and the attempt to retain 
its results as an independent epistemology has been highly unfavorable 
to the progress of philosophy. Even Kant’s conception of objective 
necessity is an abstraction from the matter of certain judgments, not 
added to it through “a@ friovt forms.” Having been thus won, it is 
hypothetically ascribed to an “ outer world,” in itself hypothetical, in 
order that the mind may regain both postulates justified by the progress 
of science. The meaning of an “independent without,” as concerning 
both epistemology and psychology, is further discussed in the conclusion, 
where the related work of the two sciences is marked out and the evi- 
dences of their interdependence summarized. To psychology belongs 
inquiry into the origin of concepts, while the special field of epistemology 
is the discovery and classification of the most general immediate truths 
of knowledge. Any search after the “conditions of possibility ” of such 
immediate truths is found to be without epistemological meaning. The 
final thought of the pamphlet is that the problems of epistemology and 
psychology should be kept sharply separate in order that the two sci- 


ences may the more effectively unite in their solution. 
Louise HANNuM. 
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Essays on Literature and Philosophy. By Epwarv Carrp, M.A., 
LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, 
Late Fellow and Tutor of Maston College, Oxford, author of Zhe 
Critical Philosophy of Immanuel Kant. New York, Macmillan & Co., 
1892. — 2 vols., pp. vill, 267, 287. 


These volumes are made up of a number of essays, mostly on literary 
subjects, which have already appeared in the monthly magazines, of the 
two articles contributed to the Eucyclopedia Britannica on Cartesian- 
ism and Metaphysic, and of a lecture now published for the first time on 
Carlyle. The first volume is devoted to literature ; it treats of Dante, 
Goethe, Rousseau, Wordsworth, and Carlyle, besides containing a lec- 
ture on the Prod/em of Philosophy at the Present Time. The second 
volume contains the two Britannica articles. 

The work throughout is essentially philosophical. In the first volume 
Professor Caird everywhere endeavors to bring out the spiritual aspect of 
poetry, to discover the fundamental ideas which the poets embodied in 
their creations. These ideas are the ultimate notions of the philosopher. 
Hence, as Professor Caird says, “‘ Philosophy is, 7a the end, at one with 
poetry’ (p. 63). Their method and point of departure are different, but 
they have the same goal. A consideration of the world’s great poets from 
this point of view is not too common: it demands, besides philosophical 
knowledge, literary feeling and insight. It is not too much to say that 
Professor Caird has accomplished the task with admirable success. The 
essays on Rousseau and Wordsworth are especially noteworthy. 

The articles on Cartesianism and Metaphysic have been before the 
public several years. They are characterized by breadth of mind and 
grace and lucidity of style. The former, which was first published in 
1876, suffers from neglect of later literature upon the same subject. 
This is especially true of the account of Spinoza, whom Professor Caird 
treats as a mere continuation of the Cartesian philosophy, the logical 
outcome of its fundamental principles. Hence he fails to do justice to 
Spinoza’s doctrine, both of substance and attribute. Spinoza’s absolute 
being, we are told, is “ being without determination, and not the being 
that determines itself” (pp. 366, 367). Now Spinoza does, indeed, take 
pains to free his substance from all external limitations, but only that 
it may the more completely determine itself. Professor Caird adopts 
Erdmann’s view of the attributes as relative to percipient intelligence. 
But this is not to be reconciled with Spinoza’s own definition: Per attri- 
butum intelligo id quod intellectus de substantia percipit tanquam ejusdem 
essentiam constituens. It is only when finite things are regarded as res 
complete, as outside and over against the one substance, that they are 


illusions of the imagination. Finite things are, indeed, manifestations. 
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of the one substance, but they have a reality which is not due to the 
knowing mind. Everything, in so far as it exists, endeavors to persist 
in its own being; and this endeavor is nothing else but the actual 
essence of the thing in question. 

The work is provided with a good index and table of contents. The 
typographical appearance leaves nothing to be desired, and the mate- 
rial forms are important contributions to the treasury of human thought 
and culture. 

j.G.S 


Kleine Schriften. Non HERMANN Lortze. Dritter Band (Zwei 
Abtheilungen). Leipzig, S. Hirzel, 1891. — pp. 960. 


The editor, Professor Peipers, here presents to us in two parts the 
third and last volume of Lotze’s AZveine Schriften, the first two volumes of 
which were published in 1885 and 1886. This portion contains Lotze’s 
Essays and other minor writings since 1852, arranged mainly in chrono- 
logical order as in the earlier volumes. Two of the pieces hitherto 
unpublished, Geographische Phantasien and Pensées d'un Idiote sur Des- 
cartes Spinoza et Letbnite, belong to a much earlier period than the 
others, and are entitled /ugendarédeiten by the editor. The remarks 
upon Leibnitz’s A/onadologie are especially interesting as showing its rela- 
tionship to Lotze’s own system, which must have been already outlined 
at the time when this essay was written. The other papers found among 
his literary remains, which the editor has judged were intended by Lotze 
for publication, include a fragment of an Essay on Goethe, and an 
Essay on the Principles of Ethics, already published, after Lotze’s death, 
by Professor Rehnisch in Nord und Sid, Bd. XXI, 1882, and, as our 
editor supposes, originally intended for the Contemporary Review. 
Two of the pieces were contributions to the works of other authors, 272 
a preface to a book which appeared anonymously, entitled Das Lvan- 
gelium der armen Seele, and a communication to C. Stumpf in reference 
to the doctrine of local signs, and which was included in Stumpf’s book, 
Uber den psychologischen Ursprung der Raumvorstellung. There is 
another paper expounding his theory of local signs, Za Zhéorie des 
Signes Locaux, reprinted from the Revue Philosophique of October, 1877. 
Of the other articles, one, PArlosophy in the Last Forty Years, appeared 
in the Contemporary Review for January, 1880, and the rest in the 
Gittingen gelehrte Anszeigen. The notice of Volkmann’s Psychologte 
and the Se/bstanseigen of his own Medicinische Psychologie and Mikro- 


kosmos are still extremely interesting. 

It is of course impossible, without devoting more space to the under- 
taking than is here at my command, to give any account of the content 
of these articles, But there can be no doubt that Professor Peipers has 
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rendered an important service to philosophy in bringing together and 
publishing these minor writings of so eminent a philosopher as Lotze, 
and one so thoroughly in touch with the spirit of modern thought. If it 
is true that we cannot thoroughly understand any philosophical or theo- 
logical system until we see it in process of becoming, these volumes of 
chronologically arranged papers give us assistance in understanding the 
intellectual development of one of the greatest thinkers of the century. 
The editor seems to have brought to this work the patience and 
devotion of a disciple, and has spared no effort to present to his readers 
down to the minutest detail what Lotze wrote. An extremely useful 
feature of the work, and one which must have involved much labor, is 
an index of nearly four hundred passages, which contains not only refer- 
ences to the different Schriften, but oftentimes numerous quotations 
from them. Professor Peipers’s extreme thoroughness and care in carry- 
ing out this admirable piece of work cannot be too highly commended. 


J. E. CREIGHTON. 


Kant’s Principles of Politics, including his Essay on Perpetual 
Peace : A Contribution lo Political Science. Edited and translated 
by W. Hastiz, B.D. T. S. Clark, Edinburgh, 1891.— pp. xliv, 148. 


The versatile translator of Lioy’s Philosophy of Right, Kant’s Philos- 
ophy of Law, Punjer’s Philosophy of Religion, etc., etc., has again placed 
students under a debt of gratitude for an excellent introduction to, and 
translation of, Kant’s essays on political subjects. The introduction, 
in which the translator presents Kant’s philosophical teaching in its 
unity, cannot but be helpful to those who are already familiar with 
Kant’s metaphysical teaching, as well as to those who begin the study 
of Kant with his Zssays on Politics. 

In the early part of the introduction, the development of Kant’s 
philosophical thinking through the scientific, the speculative, and the 
practical stages is well worked out. Kant “ passes, as by natural and 
necessary continuity, from science and theoretical criticisms into the 
Considerable prominence 


, 


moral world as the living realm of practice.’ 
is given to the influence of Kant’s early scientific investigations on his 
subsequent speculation. Kant’s thinking in each period centred around 
the teaching of a great man. During the first period, Kant, in the 
character of a disciple, followed Newton. Deeply impressed with the 
universality and the necessity of the principles of science, mathematical 
and physical, Kant found Hume’s metaphysic insufficient to explain the 
possibility of a science of nature. The disciple of Newton became the 
opponent of Hume. The champion of Reason in the tournament with 
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Hume, however, was compelled to recognize the limits of “the specu- 
lative ambition of pure Reason.”’ From speculation he turned to prac- 
tice. At this time he found both inspiration and warning in the writings 
of Rousseau. As Kant’s antagonism to Hume was only partial, so his 
attitude to Rousseau was only in part that of an opponent. From 
Rousseau, Kant learned to “honor men.” But Kant “overcame the 
historical pessimism of Rousseau and his hatred of civilization by a 
profounder apprehension of the purpose and method of the social 
struggle.” In the interesting discussion of the relations between the 
three practical moral sciences, — Jurisprudence, Ethics, and Politics, — 
Politics is found to “crown and complete the system of morals by 
objective realization of right through a system of universal legislation.” 

The latter part of the introduction is taken up with an estimate of 
the importance of Kant’s thinking in the science of Politics. The 
utility of a study of the Kantian writings on Politics is self-evident, 
when it is remembered that “ England has acted out the principles 
which Kant has thought out and held up for universal imitation and 
embodiment; and that this holds even more literally of the New 
England of America.” ° 

For an account of the essays themselves, I cannot do better than 
give extracts from the translator’s summary : 

“The first essay, entitled ‘Idea for a Universal History, from a 
Cosmopolitical Point of View,’ contains Kant’s exposition of what may 
be called the Natural Principle of Politics. 

“The second essay discusses the ‘ Principles of Political Right in 
Connection with the Relation of Theory to Practice in Politics.’ The 
exposition here given of the theoretical principles of right should be 
compared with the American Declaration of Independence and the 
French Declaration of the Rights of Man, as their philosophical counter- 
part and ultimate expression. 

“The third essay contains a short discussion of the ‘ Principles of 
Progress,’ in opposition to the view of Moses Mendelssohn, who thought 
it a mere illusion to hold that the whole of mankind here below shall 
always move forwards in the course of time, and thus perfect itself. 

“ The essay on ‘ Perpetual Peace’ is a practical exhibition of Kant’s 
principles of politics in the sphere of International Right. It is, in fact, 


a formal, if somewhat artificial, exposition of Kant’s political ideal.” 


W. C. Murray. 
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Max Stirner und Friedrich Nietzsche, Erscheinungen des mo- 
dernen Geistes, und das Wesen des Menschen. Von ROBERT SCHELL- 


WIEN. Leipzig, C. E. M. Pfeffer, 1892.— pp. 117. 


The author’s fundamental assumption is that modern thought is essen- 
tially individualistic. The first two chapters of the book are on Max 


Stirner and on Friedrich Nietzsche respectively, two notable expo- 
t ’ 


nents of absolute individualism, whose views are presented as being the 
best, because the most consequent, examples of this individualistic 
tendency, which the author finds so alarmingly prevalent. ‘The chapter 
on Stirner is wholly expository; that on Nietzsche, critical as well. 
Nietzsche is commended for holding that Darwinism is through and 
through individualistic (p. 34), that it is incompatible with Vatur- 
gesetslichkeit, and for rejecting the latter on adopting the former. 


4s 5 
, 1 


Darwinism, says the author (p. 35), lets things become what they are 
not, and supposes that by means of a merely external causality new 
species arise. ‘The new development constantly begins from a purely 
individual point of departure. Space forbids criticism on this point ; 
but it seems to me that the author’s contention that Darwinism is incom- 
patible with ‘laws of nature,’ as ordinarily understood, is decidedly 
weak, and that it hardly indicates a competent knowledge of recent 
biological theory. Of the views of Stirner and Nietzsche, it is enough 
to say that they alike tend to nihilism, and that they are presented here 
mainly as a warning against the dangerous tendency of the principle of 
individualism, though the author believes that both philosophers are 
quite right in maintaining that the words ‘state,’ ‘ people,’ etc., as often 
used, stand for nothing but personified abstractions. 


The longest, perhaps the most important, and certainly the most 


obscure chapter in the book is that which comes next, the one on 
“Truth.” In the first part of the chapter (p. 47), the author states 
most emphatically that being and knowledge are the same. ‘The start- 


ing-point cannot be assumed as outside knowledge or before knowledge. 
But we are speedily told (p. 55) that unconsciousness and consciousness 
are two distinct functions of mine. As unconscious, I am an individual 
among individuals; as conscious, I am subject and object in one. 
Knowledge in (p. 56), is constantly arising from that which was not 


knowledge. But knowledge and volition are the same (p. 64), only 
regarded from different sides, and thus is solved the “ Wedtknoten” which 
Schopenhauer called “unerklirlich” and “das Wunder xar'ééoxyv,” 
namely, the identity of the knowing and the willing subject. It is 
more than difficult to see how the author has proved this. He seems 
rather to make will, as distinct from cognition, antecedent to the latter 


and the cause of it. 
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The book closes with a chapter on “ Ethics” and one on “ Law.” 
The fundamental thought here is that our views in each sphere suffer 
from the prevalent dualism, for which, it is claimed, Christianity is 
largely responsible. If man recognized himself as both subject and 
object, if he knew that there was really nothing external to him as con- 
scious, morality would cease to be regarded as a thing imposed by 
external authority, whether human or divine ; it would be recognized, 
not as the abridgment of freedom, but as its realization. A unitary life 
of Hellenic, more than Hellenic, freedom and beauty will first begin for 
man, when he shall have attained a knowledge of his own nature. ‘This 
is the part of the book which is least original, and also that which is least 
calculated to excite opposition, though of course only those will sympa- 
thize with the views expressed whose ethics are founded upon absolute 
idealism, and even of this class there are many who will vigorously deny 
that Christianity is hopelessly dualistic in the sense that the author 


claims. - 
ERNEST ALBEE. 


Early Greek Philosophy. By Joun Burnet, M.A., Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford. London and Edinburgh, Adam & Charles 
Black, 1892.— pp. viii, 378. 

The results of philological and historical studies in pre-Sokratic phi- 
losophy during the last twenty years have been carefully brought together 
by Burnet, and presented to English readers in a form that leaves little 
to be desired. ‘These studies have appeared in the philological and 
philosophical journals, dissertations, proceedings of societies, editions, 
etc., etc., and the collection and editing of them represents a great deal 
of painstaking work. But this is not all. Burnet has done students of 
the history of philosophy invaluable service by his suggestions and exposi- 
tions, and there is not a chapter in his book which is not light-giving and 
fresh in treatment. Almost simultaneously (a little earlier) with Bur- 
net’s book the fifth edition (Erster Theil, erste Halfte) of Zeller’s 
Philosophie der Griechen appeared. This also takes note of the prog- 
ress made in investigation during the fifteen years since the fourth 
edition. ‘The views of this revered Nestor in the history of philosophy 
do not, however, detract from our interest in the English publication. 
It is interesting to get the views of a member of a younger generation 
of scholars, the more so when he comes from a different nation from the 


Berlin savant. Burnet is quite independent in his treatment of the 
period, and we find him all the while going counter to Zeller, though 
not always happily. In fact, he seems frequently to join issue with the 
younger investigators against Zeller, where the weight of evidence is 
overwhelmingly with the senior. 
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Burnet’s book covers the period generally called the pre-Sokratic, or 
the period prior to the “rise of epistemological and ethical speculation ”’ ; 
from this he excludes Demokritos as presupposing the epistemological 
problem and following Protagoras. In the introduction he takes a brief 
glance at the mythology of Greece prior to the rise of philosophy, and 
makes some interesting suggestions of an anthropological nature. The 
step which place d the “ Ionian cosmologists once for all above the level 
of the Maoris” is not the “substitution of impersonal causes acting 
according to law for personal causes acting arbitrarily,” as Grote and 
Zeller say, but simply that the Milesian philosophers “left off telling 
tales. ‘They gave up the hopeless task of describing what was when as 
yet there was nothing, and asked instead what all things really are now.” 
The underlying principle of all the philosophy of the Ionian cosmologists, 
says our author, was ex nihilo nihil fit. ‘This was explicitly formulated, 
he takes pains to say, not until Parmenides (c/ Zeller, 5 Aufl. p. 207). 
The word which was used for “ primary substance” was, as Burnet 
points out, dvats, so that repi dvoews does not mean “On the Nature 


, 


of Things,” but “Concerning the Primary Substance.’ In this new 
interpretation of the word Jers I think Burnet is right. 

In his discussion of Anaximander our author gives a very clear résumé 
of the several views of the dretpov, and this he follows by a lucid criti- 
cism of them all, in which he finds it impossible to accept any of them, 
chiefly on chronological grounds. He holds that they all distort the 
theory of Anaximander by interpreting it through the “ categories of a 
later age.” This result, however, brings us orally no further than Zeller 
left the matter when he said that Anaximander probably ascribed to the 
drepov no definite quality at all. For his grounds, zd. 5 Aufl. p. 216. 
That dyp, as used by Anaximenes, does not mean air, but vapor or mist 
(p. 78), is a departure from the usual interpretation of the word, for 
which Burnet, I think, does not bring sufficient support. It is not 
satisfactory in the light of fragments 18 and 21 (Ritter & Preller). The 
very broad statement that “in all the earlier cosmologists djp means 
water in a vaporous state, more or less condensed,” is simply made, not 
substantiated (cf also p. 200, and the citation from Schmidt’s Griechische 
Synonymik in note 37; further, p. 240 seg.). The @ priori plausibility 
of this meaning which is brought forward in the following paragraph is 
not convincing. Zeller has, I think, shown satisfactorily that the dyp of 
Anaximenes is simply our atmospheric air (p. 240 segg. 5 Aufl.). 

Under the head of “Science and Religion” Burnet gives us a very 
Contemporary 


’ 


interesting chapter on “ Pythagoras and Xenophanes.’ 
with the first the conflict between the beliefs of the philosophers and the 
beliefs of the people arose what our author calls the “ religious revival ” 


“ 


of the sixth century B.c. The breaking up through colonization “ of 
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the old kindreds with which the primitive cults were inseparably en- 
twined,” and the substitution of an unsatisfactory “ anthropomorphic 
and more or less Panhellenic polytheism,” had an important effect on 
philosophy. The process by which “ religion influenced Greek thought 
through such men as Pythagoras, was by introducing the idea that phi- 
losophy was above all things a way of life,”” and this remained in the 
whole course of Greek philosophy a dominating idea. This is the idea 
on which the Pythagorean order is based, which was, according to Bur- 
net, a “religious fraternity,” and not a political organization, as Krische 
supposes. Further, Pythagoras was Ionian, not Dorian. In all this 
Burnet is certainly right ; he is also probably correct, in the main, in his 
idea of the Pythagorean rules of life being merely “taboos” of a -primi- 
tive type. In separating the chapter on the Pythagoreans from that on 
Pythagoras, I do not see that anything is gained by making the subject- 
matter subservient to chronology. On the subject of the theistic teach- 
ing of Xenophanes, about which Freudenthal’s book (Die 7heologie des 
Xenophanes) has brought out considerable discussion, Burnet tries to 
effect a compromise (p. 119) between the polytheistic view (held by 
Freudenthal) and the view that his teaching was monotheistic (held 
by Zeller and Diels). Burnet agrees with Zeller in his interpretation of 
Ps. Plut. in Eus. pr. evang. I, 84, Dox. p. 580 (5te Aufl. p. 526), saying 
at the same time that “it is another question whether it is not merely 
part of the polemic against anthropomorphic gods, that is, according to 
Greek ideas, against gods in any real sense whatever.” The author sup- 
poses Xenophanes to be chiefly interested in overthrowing anthropo- 
morphic religion and that he sought the weapons for this in a modification 
of Anaximander’s theory of the divinity of 4he innumerable worlds. Xe- 
nophanes, however, regards the universe as a unit and if “ the universe is 
really a god, there can be nothing more primary than itself.” In this 
way, Burnet supposes, Xenophanes arrived at his theistic doctrine. 
Within the universe, interpreted as a unity, there is room for other gods 
which are “reduced to material phenomena.” The conception of a 
personal god is unknown to Xenophanes, as is also the distinction 
between matter and spirit. Burnet paraphrases frequently: “ ‘There is 
one (so-called) god, who is the greatest amongst (so-called) gods,” 
and says apropos to the contradiction that “there is no greater difficulty 
in this juxtaposition of God and god$ than there is in the similar juxta- 


’ 


position of ‘the all’ and ‘all things.’” These two hypotheses, which 
Burnet tries to harmonize, are, in the main, simply a restatement of what 
Zeller (ste Aufl. p. 533) had already said, the latter of which he (Z.) 
shows in his discussion of Freudenthal to be untenable. The author 
identifies the “ dark’’ vapors of Herakleitos, “ which increase the moist 
element” (p. 157), with darkness itself, and this seems to me a plausi- 
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ble explanation. When, however, he applies his theory to the extinction 
of the sun he says, “it” (¢.¢e. the “dark” vapor) “could no longer rise 
upwards unless the sun gave it motion, and so it becomes possible for a 
fresh sun (fr. 32) to be kindled.” What is meant by this is not clear. 
Burnet is doubtless right in saying that the Stoical doctrine of Ekpyrosis 
was not held by Herakleitos. ‘The theory of a general conflagration is, 


as he says, not only irrreconcilable with the other views of Herakleitos, 
but “is denied by him in so many words.” ‘This position, which is 


opposed to that of Zeller, Burnet supports skilfully and, as I think, suc- 


cessfully. He holds that the conflagration was not general, but only an 
“oscillation in the ‘ measures’ like that which produces day and night, 


summer and winter, only on a larger scale.” He finds evidence for 


this in fr. 20, 22, 23, 29, 43, and in Lassalle’s argument from the con- 
clusion of Ilepi duacrys. ‘This seems to me adequate support of his view. 
lo this our author adds a brief, but very acute criticism of the fragments 
which appear to favor the theory of a general conflagration. In criticis- 
ing the view of Zeller that the system of Empedokles was an attempt to 


mediate between Parmenides and Herakleitos, Burnet says that it is 
“very difficult to find any trace of specially Herakleitean doctrine in it” 
(p. 238), and yet he observes (p. 285) that “the system of Anaxagoras, 


like that of Empedokles, aimed at reconciling the | tic doctrine that 
corporeal substance is unchangeable with the existence of a world which 


everywhere presents the appearance of coming into being and passing 
away.” The description of the latter view is certainly Herakleitean and 
is apparently a contradiction of his own statement and an admission of 
Zeller’s position. Burnet gives us an acute and scholarly piece of criti- 
cism in his chapter on the Pythagoreans,— mainly on sources and the 
doctrine of numbers. A helpful appendix of notes on sources for the 
period which the volume treats, concludes this admirable production of 


English scholarship. 


WILLIAM HAMMOND. 


On the Notion of Virtue in the Dialogues of Plato, with Par- 
ticular Reference to those of the First Period and to the Third and 
Fourth Books of the Republic. Inaugural Dissertation presented to 
the University of Leipzig for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
By Wituiam A. Hammonp, M.A. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1892.— pp. 54. 


In order to judge this dissertation fairly, one must bear in mind the 
purpose for which it was written. It is a graduation essay, taking, to 
some extent, the place of an examination paper. Such essays, in Ger- 
many at least, are not expected to be models of method or style, but 
merely to show that their writers know how to bring together all the 
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best accessible knowledge upon a given subject, and to draw from it 
such conclusions as it fairly warrants. 

Had this dissertation come to me without the appended Viz, I should 
unhesitatingly have attributed it to a German having a very imperfect 
knowledge of English. Its style is distinctly un-English, inelegant, and 
not seldom ungrammatical. Its method is German, painstaking, ex- 
haustive, but not lucid or incisive. It does not hold the attention of 
the reader, or lead him naturally up to a bird’s-eye view of the subject. 

Apart from these defects of style and method, the dissertation deserves 
the no small praise of having achieved its purpose. It brings out clearly 
Plato’s notion of ethics, showing that they are naturalistic and eude- 
monistic, conceding the form of the virtuous life to be harmony, inner 
and outer, and its aim to be happiness, individual and social. Rosmini 
expressed this by saying that Plato’s ethical ideal was the “unity of 
human perfection.” In such a system, the “ will of God” and its corre- 
lates, “righteousness” and “sin,” have no place; the “categorical 
imperative ” is unknown. 

From an historical point of view, the most interesting point in Plato’s 
ethical system is one of which Dr. Hammond has taken no notice, and 
which, indeed, did not lie within the scope of his undertaking. By show- 
ing that his institutional ethics, embodied in the state, is correlated with 
“ idiopsychological ethics’? manifested in the individual, Plato took 
the first step towards shifting the ethical centre of gravity from the 
outward social order to the inner individual conscience, and thus started 
a movement which broke up ancient institutions and transformed human 
life. This movement was continued by Aristotle, greatly accelerated by 
the Stoics and Epicureans, and consummated in Christianity, which 
completely detaches the individual, as far as his moral relations are 
concerned, from the State, and places him, se/wm coram Solo, face to 
face with the source of the moral law. It is in contrast with Christian 
ethics that the system of Plato exhibits its character most clearly. The 
Platonic ethics aim at a harmony, the conditions of which can be learnt 
only through knowledge and insight, hence the fundamental virtue is 
Wisdom (godia) ; Christian ethics aim at the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit ; hence the fundamental Christian virtue is faith ripening, through 
hope, into love. It is needless to say that one of the chief efforts of 
modern ethical thinking, as well as of modern civilization, has been to 
reconcile these two points of view. 

To refer to one or two minor details: When Dr. Hammond (p. 132 
says: “ Philosophical ethics is possible only when investigated [szc] in 
perfect freedom, uninfluenced by tradition, religion, or other like causes,” 
he asserts something that is by no means obvious, and the contrary 
might equally well be asserted. All depends upon what use is made 
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of tradition and religion. A system of ethics which should disregard 
these would be dialectical and empty, to use a phrase of Aristotle’s. 

Dr. Hammond’s attempt to show the interrelation of Plato’s four 
cardinal virtues is acute and interesting; but one may doubt whether 


it is entirely correct. 


CARDINAI FACULTY IN CLASS IN NATION 
VIRTUE. THE INDIVIDUAL. THE STATE. CHARACTERIZED. 


| apXovTes 
, , or 
vogm.a AoytoTiKoyv ’ ; Hellenes 
| / €rvotypmoves \ 
, : } 
: dirdAocodar y 
€miKOU 208 ~ . 
f Scythians, 
7 - or i 
dvépeia Ovpoadés on rhracians, and 
“> avopeLot a 
. | 6 so. | Northerners 
w \ UJLOELOELS 
Q \ M / 
< 
' " 
| AoytoriKov ) : ) GpXovres ) ) 
| swhpocvvy Ovpoedes ) ) , €TiKoupot | ) 
eriGupntixov } ) XPYMATLOTLKOL } ) 
J 
AoytoTiKoy apXovTes ) 
OLKaLOO UV) Oupoerdes > €TLKOV OL 
erOupntiKov ) XPNMATLTTLKOL ) 

113. The rational element has for its ally the spirited element. 2. Both the 
spi 1 concupiscent elements are subject to the rule of the rational part. 
& 7 harmonious working of all parts in the matter of the rule of reason is 
Ow Ti 

2 In the function of the several parts of the soul no distinction is made; in each 
case t function is Ta éavrot wpdrrev. In this respect all of the elements are on 


equal footing with regard to the virtue dicawovrn. 
} A:xasovtvy is in this case purely a virtue of the individual parts, quite as much as 
codia or avépela, while sw@poctvn is a harmony of the entire soul arising out of 


OLKaLOT UPD. 


It seems to me that we might express their relation thus : 

(1) codia, the virtue of the AoyioTixor, informing the Gvpoesdes, gives 
rise to dvdpeia. 

(2) dvdpeia, the virtue of the Oupoadés (as informed by copia) inform- 
ing the ér:@upynrixov, gives rise to ewdpoorvn. 
(2) When these three virtues reach their full manifestation, and are 


) 


in complete harmony, the result is dixacovvvy. 








—— 
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In conclusion, I cannot help expressing the wish that the practice of 
writing theses of this sort may become common in our universities. If 
ever it does so, it will undoubtedly adapt itself to the American mind, 
with its clearness, rapidity, and demand for available results. 


THomas DAVIDSON. 


The Fragments of Zeno and Cleanthes. With Introduction and 
Explanatory Notes. An essay which obtained the Hare Prize in the 
year 1889. By A. C. Pearson, M.A. London, C. J. Clay & Sons, 
1891.— pp. Vil, 344. 

This volume contains two hundred and two fragments of Zeno and 
one hundred and fifteen of Cleanthes, besides seventy odd Apophtheg- 
mata of the two philosophers. Wellmann’s article on the Neue Jahr- 
biicher fiir Philologie (1873) marked, as Pearson says, “the first serious 
attempt to discriminate the teaching of Zeno from that of the Stoa in 
general.” The omissions of this collection were supplied by Wachs- 
muth in two Gottingen programs, — Commentationes I et Il de Zenone 
Citiensi et Cleanthe Assio (1874-1875). ‘To supplement these three 
papers, Pearson has edited and given us a critical commentary on these 
three hundred fragments. He prefaces this by an introduction of fifty 
pages, which, to the general student of the history of Philosophy, will 
prove the most valuable part of the book. For the student working 
specially in Greek Philosophy and Literature, the commentary on the 
fragments will be found a serviceable supplement to Zeller and Hirzel. 


WILLIAM HAMMOND. 


Die aristotelische Auffassung vom Verhdltnisse Gottes sur Welt 
und cum Menschen. Von Dr. EuGEN Rotres. Berlin, Mayer und 
Miiller, 1892. — pp. 202. 


This book furnishes an interesting example of how strong a case can 
be presented by the counsel defending a cause “ for conscience’s sake.” 
It impresses one, not as the decision of an impartial judge, but as the 
plaidoyer of the advocate. The outcome of the trial must be such 
as to justify the commentaries of Thomas Aquinas and acquit scholas- 
ticism of the charge of having prostituted philosophy. To this end 
nothing could be more favorable than an interpretation of Aristotle in 
the sense of the doctor angelicus and conformable to the spirit of Chris- 
tian theology. Dr. Rolfes courageously undertakes this task, and does 
the best that can be done under the circumstances. Still, the reader 
feels that force is being used, that the case is prejudged, that the writer 
projects his own notions into the pages of the master whom he seeks to 
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explain. Strangely enough Dr. Rolfes discerns in Zeller’s universally 
recognized masterpiece of critical research an attempt on the part of its 
author to read his own “ shallow deism”’ into Aristotle’s doctrine. Is it 
not rather surprising that Zeller’s preconceptions should unfit him for a 
work for which Thomas of Aquin and his partisans possess such marked 
advantages ? 

In a series of five theses Dr. Rolfes aims to give the correct Aris- 
totelian conception of God’s relation to the universe and to man. God 
is the beginning and end of all things, not only as rd réAos, but also as 
efficient cause and living power ; he is the creator of the world and its 
personal, g liding principle, omniscient, omnipotent, and free. The 
human soul is spiritual in its essence, of divine origin, and immortal. 
Although Aristotle conceives the deity as the ethical end of humanity, 
he purposely neglects the religious element in man, confining himself to 


his world] 


y perfection. On the whole, then, Aristotle’s theology agrees 
with the Christian conception of the divinity,—a result which cannot 
but shame unbelief and strengthen our faith in God. The great Greek 
thinker merits the title of prince of philosophers, and furnishes the 
proper starting-point for a true philosophy. In the face of these facts, 
the achievements of scholasticism cannot be ignored with impunity. 
Chief stress is, and must be, laid by the author on his first thesis, which 
asserts the efficient causality of the prime mover. He brings his most 
effective artillery into action here for the purpose of fortifying a position 
which forms the key to the whole situation. Accordingly this part com- 
prises the best portion of the book. In the works of Zeller and others, 


Aristotle’s God moves not as efficient principle, but after the manner of 


a final cause, as a quiescent, inactive end. A reversal of this interpre- 
tation does not seem to be warranted by the evidence offered by Dr. 
Rolfes. The utmost that his polemic could accomplish would be to 


bring into clearer relief the contradictions and inconsistencies found in 
Aristotle’s writings. Yet it should be remembered that the passages 
quoted in support of our author’s view contradict the spirit and princi- 
ples of the great Greek’s metaphysics,— a fact which diminishes their 
weight. Aristotle frequently declared that the first cause is contempla- 
tive, being endowed with intellectual activity only (@ewpia), not active 
in the sense expressed by the words rparreyv and roiy. He says: xwet 
d dde. 1d dpexrdv Kal Td vonTov Kwel ob Kivovpeva . . . evel dé ds Epwpevor, 
xwvorpievov 5¢ rdAAa xwei (Met. 12, 7). It is evident in what sense God 
is the tp@rov xwotv. He moves without acting, as the good, as the per- 
fect, eternal end after which all things strive. How could there be 
motion in this immaterial spirit or eternal form which is all actuality, 


évepyeia, when motion is defined as the transition from potentiality to 


a. a 9 , ~ , . “ , 2 
actuality, 7 rod duvayee dvros €vTeA€xea 7) TOLOUTOV, Kivynais éori? 
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Even though we should assume the correctness of Dr. Rolfes’s inter- 
pretation on this point, what warrant have we for the assertion that Aris- 
totle taught a creatio ex nihi/o, or at any rate came very near it? If 
God is the end of all finite existence, then, the writer maintains, simple 
logic demands that he be the originator of everything finite. But phi- 
losophers do not invariably draw the conclusions which may seem to 
some to be simple and natural. What right has the interpreter to 
make these deductions himself? Dr. Rolfes shoots beyond his mark 
in endeavoring to elaborate a system which he sets out to explain. 
Again, God is the principle of all things, 9) dpy) «ai ro rp@rov tay dvrwr, 
says Aristotle, ergo the creator of all things, adds Dr. Rolfes. I know 
of no logic simple enough to render such a conclusion absolutely neces- 
sary. Again, Aristotle’s conception of the principles of material essence 
logically demands the notion of creation. Form gives to matter its real 
existence. Hence the originator of the form is also the cause of matter 
(pp. 66-78). Aristotle nowhere draws these conclusions, as the author 
himself confesses, so this dallying with premises is “ love’s labor lost.” 
Had he drawn them, he would have contradicted a fundamental princi- 
ple of his philosophy, according to which the world is eternal. 

The same general objections may be urged against the remaining 
portions of the book. The attempt to make Aristotle’s thought square 
with Christian theology renders the application of force necessary at 
times. We except the exposition of the ethical system, which is not 
subjected to this heroic treatment and which presents, therefore, a clear 
and unbiased account of the philosopher’s views. 

FRANK THILLY. 


Our Moral Nature: Being a Brief System of Ethics. By JAMEs 
McCosn, D.D., LL.D., D.L., Ex-President of Princeton College. New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1892. — pp. iv, 53. 


This little volume is pathetically suggestive. It is a collection of brief 
notes in which, without much reasoning or any consideration of alterna- 
tive views, the author sums up his opinions on a variety of ethical 
questions, many of them fundamental. In the Introductory Note Dr. 
McCosh mentions the titles of his various philosophical works. He 
would like still to write a brief treatise on esthetics. But the prospect 
of his writing it is slight: “ It is doubtful if advancing age will admit of 
my doing more.” May the memory of past activity mingle its cheer 
with the shadows of the thick years which are closing in round this hon- 
ored and honorable career ! 

Our Moral Nature is not a philosophical treatise ; it is rather a 


series of loosely connected talks given by a good man and an orthodox 
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minister. Twenty-nine subjects are discussed in the fifty-three pages. 
“Justice” gets scarcely a page; “ Moral Law” and “The Will” fare 


no better; “ Evangelical Ethics” overspreads two pages, and “ Duties 
to God” six. This distribution of topics tells clearly enough the nature 
of the book, so that it is not necessary to allude to the quotations from 
the Shorter Catechism. But those persons who have been thoroughly 
trained in the latter will scarcely stand in need of the present volume ; 
nor can it be recommended to the professed student of ethics. But the 
work is not without value. As an autobiographic record, it is of the 
greatest interest. It shows us what a man of Mr. McCosh’s eminence 
thinks and feels about the most momentous subjects that can engage the 


mind of man. 
jl. as 


Ethtk. Encyclopidische Skizzen und Litteraturangaben zur Sit- 
tenlehre. Von Dr. GeorGc Runze, a. o. Professor an der Universitat 
zu Berlin. I. Prakttsche Ethik. Berlin, Carl Duncker, 1891. — pp. 


Vill, 274. 


Dr. Runze is a professor in the theological faculty of the University 
of Berlin. The scope of his previous work and his standpoint may in 
some measure be judged from the title of an earlier work, Outlines 
of Evangelical Dogmatics and Ethics,—and from these courses of 
lectures he has given within the last three years: //istory and System of 
Ethics; The Different Opinions upon the Person of Christ; The Chris- 
tian Doctrines of Reconciliation and Justification, with Especial Reference 
to the Theology of Ritschl. 

The volume in hand contains only the first part of a treatise which is 
to include two other divisions, Historical Ethics and Abstract Ethics. 
As stated in the preface, the object of the work is not dire tly to con- 
tribute to scientific inquiry, so much as to enable the student to orientate 
himself in reference to the scope of the questions and the means of 
answering them, to point out difficulties and stimulate to independent 
reflection. The author’s reason for the arrangement of his parts is 
suggested as follows: “This [historical] part we give its position be- 
tween the synthetic presentation of practical or concrete ethics, which is 
connected merely with the interest in the individual problems, and the 
analytical treatment of the universal problems of the theory of morals, 
the solution of which requires encyclopedic knowledge, and which 
should not therefore be treated at the beginning as de Wette and most 
others do, but should rather be postponed with Wundt to the con- 
clusion of the system” (p. 15). 


This first division has three parts, dealing respectively with the in- 
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dividual, the community, and the relations between them. Under the 
first is, discussed the being of the individual, his freedom, and the 
content of his life ; under the second, the family, society, and the state ; 
and under the last, property and labor, personal relations to one’s 
neighbor, and the content of the moral life of the community. Within 
these lines sections are devoted to such diverse topics as suicide, slavery, 
regeneration, marriage, war, usury, the death penalty, etc. Each of the 
eighty-six sections into which the volume is divided consists of three 
parts, —a few lines at the beginning in large print ; two or three pages 
in smaller type elaborating the points, suggesting questions, or stating 
other views ; and, finally, half a page or more of bibliographical refer- 
ences. ‘The following fairly typical passage may serve to illustrate both 
the general position of the author and his method of treatment : 
“$19... . The concept of regeneration serves as a tie between 
dogmatics and ethics. Moral regeneration is the objective transforia- 
tion of character, so far as that occurs without purpose and effort 
(‘without desert,” “by grace,” or, as Schopenhauer says, “as if coming 
suddenly” (angeflogen) “ from without ’’], and is felt as a relatively new 
beginning of the moral life. It shows itself objectively in the actual 
improvement of the life, and subjectively in the knowledge not only 
that the oppressive burden of the former feeling of guilt has been rolled 
off, but also that the life is now guided by a practical law of progressive 


improvement. [Jer. xvii, 14; John viii, 36; Tit. ili, 5.] 

“The idea of the kingdom of God may be regarded, as by Pfleiderer, as the tie 
between dogmatics and ethics. But in the doctrine of the summum bonum, which 
is essentially the same as that of the kingdom of God, the religious point of view is 
not so necessary as it is in the doctrine of regeneration. This latter doctrine Sigwart 
has recently emphasized, like Schopenhauer before him, as indispensable for ethics. 
— The ethical value of the concept of overcoming [ Ueserwindung] depends on 
one’s idea of the nature of this act of will. Does it consist in choosing the higher 
good and renouncing the lower [ Plato, Locke, Kant], or is it more correct to’ con- 


sider it as the choice on each occasion of the single real good in preference to all 
really unsatisfying apparent goods [Spinoza, Fichte, Krause, Baader]? Mediating 


ideas: to suffer evil is better than to do it [ Plato, Gorgias ; 1 Peter iv],” etc., pp. 54 f. 


Such bibliographical references throughout the book are mainly to 
the German literature, and to a considerable degree to the German 


Then follows half a page of bibliography. 


theologians. Next to German, the author seems to be best read in 
English, while the French and Italian books are perhaps less adequately 
represented. A conspicuous case of ignorance of what is happening 
across the French frontier occurs in the following passage: “ The ques- 
tion of legal divorce has a prominent position in France, especially 
since the attempt made early in the ’80’s to reintroduce it, and the 
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passage of a bill to that effect through the Chamber of Deputies. 
Through the presentation of French plays on the German stage [Sar- 
dou’s Georgette, Divorgons], this question for a time aroused unneces- 
sary and excessive attention among us also. Among our neighbors, the 
antagonism of the Senate and the Catholic Church, and memories of 
the experiences under the first empire, still keep the question in agita- 
tion” (p. 75). The author is evidently ignorant that the bill mentioned 
became a law in 1884, and that the discussion since then has turned 
not on its passage, but on its effects. It is but fair to add that this is 
the only serious error I have noted. 

Notwithstanding what seems from this distance the somewhat dis- 
proportionate space given to German and to theological books, the 
chief value of the work seems to me to lie in these bibliographical 
references. As the author notes in his preface, such references are a 
great desideratum in ethics; and thanks are due to one who has at- 
tempted the task of supplying them. They give evidence of wide, 
discriminating, and thoughtful reading, and I know of no other book 
by which one can be so well guided in studying any problem of concrete 
ethics. Take, for example, a question of present interest to us, — the 
death penalty. Where else shall one find over a page of references on 
this subject, extending from Tertullian to Lasson, and including Latin, 
Italian, French, and English references, along with a large number of 
German ones? Professor Runze has certainly made it more possible 
for students on this side of the Atlantic to learn what are the foreign 
books on any topic within the scope of his treatise. 

W. F. WILtcox. 


The Ethical Principle and its Application in State Relations. By 
Marietta Kies, Ph.M. Presented as a thesis for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy at the University of Michigan. Ann Arbor, 
The Register Publishing Company, ‘The Inland Press, 1892.— pp. iil, 


131. 


That self-sacrifice, though the complement of justice and inseparable 
from it, is peculiarly the principle of growth,—even in the sphere of 
industrial relations where self interest is usually supposed to be the 
animating motive, —is the author’s thesis. 

By virtue of his self-consciousness the individual is in a continual 
process of self-making. ‘Thoughts, feelings, and acts contribute to the 
evolution of the soul. This process of self-determination, of return 
unto the self, is the process of justice, the z/a/ principle, the principle 


of individuality. Man thinks, feels, and acts, his activity works itself 


out in himself, — thus he realizes his freedom. As a member of society, 
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on the other hand, his thoughts, feelings, and acts are returned to him 
by other men, neither increased nor diminished, — this is justice. 

There has yet been found, however, a conservative principle only. 
Why is there progress? Because each mind, though limited, is infinite 
in its possibilities. In this fact is the necessity of growth. ‘The process 
by which man grows is that of self-sacrifice: the process of yielding is 
that of making; and man in giving up his selfish interests and desires 
for the interests of others only gives up a phase of finitude. 

The course of history shows that man at one time throws off all bonds, 
at another is shackled by them; from servility he rudely forces his way 
up to despotism, from haughty pride he sinks down to lowly self-sacri- 
fice. That is the false freedom, license ; this is the true freedom, ser- 
vice: that finds its compromise in non-interference, this has no limit 
where men exist. 

Among myriad atoms of so nearly equal force and resistance, the 
efficiency of any individual will depend largely upon direction. What is 
the principle which will guide his progress? What is the direction of 
the whole, contrary to which, even though it were possible, it would still 
be vain to move? ‘There are two factors which must always be con- 
sidered, — self and others, —and as a relation between these two his 
principle of action must be expressed. There are many variations of 
greater or less persistence: that arising from the highest grade of 
thought would place others as the centre of interest, and the self as a 
recipient of reflected good: this is “e ethical principle, and in its prac- 
tical application secures the highest development of society. 

In the beginning of the state come freedom and justice. This ex- 
presses itself in primitive rules of natural right. The first of these is the 
right of life; then others, determined by force of individuality, which 
concern the appropriation and holding of property. ‘The highest natural 
right is to a share in government: “the true sovereignty rests in the 
This principle the teachings of Christ enforced 


” 


will of the pe yple. 
with greater emphasis than it had been taught before in the world. 

What the teachings of Christ so emphatically enforced was not, how- 
ever, the natural rights of man, but his natural obligations. While the 
question is of rights, it is of distribution ; when it becomes one of duties, 
it is one of concentration: the former was the question of justice, of 
freedom ; the latter is the question of self-sacrifice, of love; the one 
divided up the labor and the profit ; the other has erected our modern 
institutions. One of the most progressive tendencies of to-day is the 
earnest endeavor after education, prison reform, and the establishment 
of commissions to inquire into and redress railway, factory, and other 


industrial wrongs. 
The error of the author throughout, if extremity is error, consists in 
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exaggeration of self-conscious activity to the grandeur of absolute crea- 
tive power. ‘This will appear in the following passage: “Since in the 
very individuality of the person there is the power to resist the environ- 
ment, or to make it subservient to the self, a capability of persistence 
under change and at the same time capability to so react upon the self 
that the self is thereby self-produced, what is there to indicate that this 
process of self-making ever ceases? ... And if the individual makes 
himself, and if there are before him infinite possibilities of development, 
why do not these very facts presuppose the immortality of the soul?” 
Self-consciousness as the path to unselfishness, and altruism as the foun- 
dation of business enterprise, are daring theories, as bold as the epigram, 
“ extremes meet.” 
CHARLES C. COOK. 
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[ABBREVIATIONS. — Am. /. Ps. = American Journal of Psychology; Arf. G. Ph.= 
Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie ; Int. J]. E.= International Journal of Ethics ; 
Phil. Fahr.= Philosophisches Fahrbuch; Phil. Mon.= Philosophische Monatshefte ; 
Phil. Siud.= Philosophische Studien; Rev. Ph.= Revue Philosophique; R. I. d. 
Fil.= Rivista Italiana di Filosofia; V. f. w. Ph.= Vierteljahrschrift fiir wissen- 
schaftliche Philosophie; Z. f. Ph.= Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philosophische 
Kritthk; Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn.= Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und Physiologie 
der Sinnesorgane, — Other titles are self-explanatory. ] 


LOGICAL. 


Ueber Real- und Bestehungs-urthetle. J. v. Kries. V. f. w. 
Ph. XVI, 3, pp. 253-288. 


Judgments affirming something of reality, judgments of reality (Rea/- 
urtheile), may be divided into ontological judgments of reality, which 
make affirmation concerning a given concrete fact, and Rea/-verknii- 
pfungs-urtheile, which affirm that two realities are so combined that when 
one is present the other is present also. Propositions expressing a rela- 
tionship between different ideas are called judgments of relation (Besie- 
hungs-urtheile). These may be classified as, (a) analytical judgments, 
(4) judgments of subsumption, (¢) judgments of connection (Zusammen- 
hangs-urtheile), and (d@) mathematical propositions. The latter are differ- 
ent in content from other judgments of relationship, as well as from those 
of reality. The distinction between judgments of reality and judgments 
of relation makes necessary an important differentiation in the kinds of 
deduction. This conclusion itself is a judgment of connection, and 
depends, not on the universality of the so-called major premise, but on 
the peculiar content of the judgment underlying the conclusion. The 
character of the conclusion is determined by the character of the inter- 
mediate proposition. We may, therefore, classify syllogisms according 
to this intermediate judgment, the most important one being the mathe- 
matical syllogism. A certain conclusion (whose notion is not already 
contained in the presupposition) follows necessarily from certain pre- 
suppositions. In the mathematical conclusion, as in the real conclusion, 
something new is presented in the result, but there is no uncertainty in 
the intermediate judgments of the former. No real judgment can result 
as the logical consequence of judgments of relation. Judgments of rela- 
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tion possess an immediate evidence, an evidence independent of experi- 
ence. This logical independence is closely related to the notion of 
apriority. We usually speak of apriority of the idea of space when we 
mean the apriority of the judgments relating to the idea of space. Judg- 
ments of connection are confused with judgments of reality. How num- 
ber, space, and time concepts arise, is a purely psychological question, 
the answer to which would be a judgment of reality. Mathematical judg- 
ments, however, deal not with the laws of occurrence, but with ideas 
actually possessed by us ; they affirm something of the relations and con- 
stitution of these ideas. If this is so, then the predications involved in 
these judgments, as, ¢.g., that of equality, must be incapable of definition. 
Helmholtz, however, holds that we can speak of equality only in the 
physical sense. But if geometry dealt with physical equality, it would 
be doubtful without empirical proof, whether there is equality at all. 
How could we, in this case, predicate, as we do, equality of two spaces 
utterly regardless of the nature of the objects filling them? The notion 
of the equality of space and time quantities is as indefinable, as, ¢.g., that 
of sooner or later. But we also predicate equality in the judgment of 
reality ; what can the empirical sense of such a proposition be when the 
sense of equality is alleged to be non-empirical? We present reality to 
ourselves in a space and time order. What sense has this idea? We 
ourselves and our body belong to the idea which we have of reality. We 
represent things as acting upon our sense-organs and connect these with 
our psychical processes. The actual coincidence of these results with 
what we actually experience, warrants our ideas of what we call objective 
reality. Our ideas in reference to an objective spatial order are never 
the immediate expression of our experiences, but strictly considered, 
only a hypothetical construction. What we call objective reality is not 
identical with what we perceive. We invariably distinguish objective 
reality from what perception yields us. Mathematical propositions, then, 
are independent of experience. Is not epistemology also such an inde- 
pendent science? If the conclusions of critical research affirm anything 
concerning the manner in which real occurrences, ¢.g., perception and 
thought, take place, then epistemology is logically dependent on the 
facts of experience ; but if the critique deals with the establishment of 
logical relations, it is doubtless logically independent of experience. 
Critical investigation has for its sole object the discovery of logical rela- 
tions. Its purpose is reached in the systematic exposition of logical 
relations, especially the exposition of what is logically independent of 
the facts of experience. Of course we need a previous insight into 
psychological facts ; they furnish us with the material for judgments of 
relation. The logical independence of the latter is not therefore sur- 
rendered. It is absolutely necessary, however, that epistemology dis- 
tinguish between real and relative judgments. 
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Was ist Logik? A. Voict. V. f. w. Ph. XVI, 3, pp. 289- 
332. 


Logic is called by some the science of the laws of correct thinking. 
Kant regarded it as a completed science ; algebraic logicians, however, 
view it as the meagre beginning of a science. Philosophical logicians 
reject the claims of the other school ; for them the algebra of logic is 
no logic at all. But the algebra of logic aims to be logic in the full 
sense of the term ; it claims to pursue the same ends as the older logic 
on safer and more exact lines. Both disciplines declare as their object 
the discovery of the laws or rules of correct thinking. Husserl seems 
to maintain that algebraic logic contains only the rules of thought and 
not its laws. This is not the case. Algebraic logic is not merely a cal- 
culus of logic, a mechanical method, a means of dispensing with logical 
thought. The logical rues applied could certainly not have been found 
without the recognition of the corresponding logical /aws. Those who 
doubt the claims of algebraic logic to be a logic, we refer to its final 
settlement of the controversy regarding the negative judgment, the 
reality of the subject in the categorical judgment, e”. The algebra of 
logic develops laws of thought and is real logic. It is true it has 
hitherto neglected the elementary laws of thought, but this deficiency 
V. tries to make good. It is also true that this science has hitherto 
been, though not necessarily, a logic of extent as opposed to a logic of 
content. Philosophers characterize the logic of extent as an inadequate 
exposition of logical laws. In order to decide this question, we must 
determine precisely the problem of logic. If we affirm a relation 
between two objects, we have a judgment; if we deny it, a negation of 
judgment. The latter is not identical with the negative judgment of 
philosophy. The negation of a categorical judgment is not a negative, 
but a particular judgment. Now the relations between objects are two- 
fold: either original ones, due to synthesis, or derived from an analysis 
of other relations. The process of thought which in this way derives 
relations from given relations is deduction. Induction creates original 
relations. The theory of the derivation of relations forms the content 
of deductive sciences, of which logic is one. By means of experience 
or deduction we find that certain relations are true not only of particular 
objects, but of many such. If we hold fast one object of a relation, 
letting the others vary, we arrive at notions. The undetermined rela- 
tion becomes the object of a new relation and is called a notion. We 
define a notion by giving a relation which is to be fulfilled by objects. 
The content of a notion is not formed by the totality of properties 
belonging to the objects fulfilling the notion, but the relation, which the 
definition demands. The totality of the objects meeting the demands 
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of the notion we call its exéen¢. Former theories of notions erroneously 
identify ideation and knowing, whereas the idea is but a means of 
knowledge and not even an indispensable one. We know many things 
of which we have no idea, ¢.g., chemical processes. The notion is not 
a complexus of ideas, but a judgment which holds for a series of objects. 
We may also form judgments whose objects are judgments and notions. 
Deductive logic is the science of the relations between judgments and 
notions. This definition embraces everything that philosophical logic 
claims, and at the same time rejects much that algebraic logic incorpo- 
rates. Between judgments there are two kinds of relations: @) a judg- 
ment is derived from one or more others; it is the consequent. The 
judgments from which we deduce are the grounds of the deduction. 
4) The relation of ‘conditionedness’ according to which the second 
judgment is true if the first is true. The logic of judgments is concerned 
with deductions drawn from such conditioned propositions. Since all 
sciences consist of judgments, logic is applicable to all. The last-named 
propositions may be divided into Gelegenhettsurthetl and feste Site. 
V. gives a logic of these latter in the formule of algebraic logic and 
derives successively the principles of identity, syllogism, contradiction, 
excluded middle, distribution, conversion. Logic of notions: If every 
object which fulfils the notion 4 also fulfils the notion B, then A and B 
are categorically related. Every A is a B. The categorical relation 
of notions conditions a relation of the extent of notions, called sub- 
sumption. A logic of categorical relations must show a complete 
parallelism with the logic of subsumption. A science claiming to 
embrace the whole of logic can afford to neglect neither of these two. 
V. gives the algebraic formule for a logic of notions, and concludes 
that the algebraic method consists not only in the substitution of 
symbols for words, but in a strict definition of the notions and relations 
introduced. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


Hypnotismus und Suggestion. W.Wuxvt. Phil. Stud., VIII, 1, 
pp. 1-86. 


In higher stages of hypnotism the phenomena observed are, the so- 
called ‘ automatism of command,’ suggested hallucinations, insensibility 
of the skin to otherwise painful impressions, and post-hypnotic effects. 
The explanation of these facts has thus far proved unsatisfactory. As 
a rule, the physiological explanations use known psychological data and 
construct from them unknown and hypothetical physiological processes. 
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We have a series of psychical symptoms visibly connected with each 
other, from which we may conclude to certain central changes. The 
most that can be done, however, in this relation is to fashion an hypothe- 
sis concerning the physical processes running ‘parallel to the psychical 
processes. On the other hand, certain psychological interpretations 
attempt to base the whole of psychology on the one fact of suggestion, 
thus deriving the known from the unknown. The phenomena are 
explained by ‘sympathy’ or ‘double consciousness,’ theories which 
are closely allied to certain occultistic conceptions. Schmidkunz, 
Taine, Pierre Janet, Dessoir, and Moll have offered such pseudo- 
explanations. We must seek for an explanation of all these facts in 
the laws of consciousness. W. regards it as established that ‘ sug- 
gestion,’ the awakening of ideas by words or acts, is the chief if not the 
only cause of hypnotic states. Suggestion is association plus a simul- 
taneous contraction of consciousness to the ideas aroused by the asso- 
ciation. Given such a contracted consciousness, the rise of ideas 
follows the usual laws of association. The chief problem is this, How 
does this concentration of consciousness arise, which gives to these 
ideas their overpowering force ? An examination of states analogous 
to the hypnotic condition throws light on the subject. The dreamer 
as well as the hypnotized subject shows a diminished sensibility to all 
impressions lying outside of a certain circle of ideas which, for the 
time being, have sway over consciousness. The absence of other psy- 
chical forces which would oppose these one-sided associations is the 
peculiar trait. On the other hand, the stimuli which do act produce an 
intensified reaction. Considering the matter physiologically, we may 
say that the diminution of the general sensibility is compensated by an 
increase in special sensibility. If a large portion of the central organ 
is in a state of functional latency, the excitability of the functioning 
part is more intense. The excitability of a central element depends 
not only on its condition at the moment of excitation, but also on the 
condition ofthe other elements connected with it. An excitation 
occurring in adjacent parts lowers its own excitability, while a state of 
latency there favors an explosion of energy in the affected part. Gan- 
glionic cells accumulate latent energy, and may, when excited, liberate 
and transmit energy. In sleep an immense amount of energy is accumu- 
lated. Its discharge at a certain point causes an increased transmission 
from all neighboring points that are in a state of tension. This explains 
the heightened excitability in sleep. This principle of neuro-dynamic 
compensation is strengthened by the principle of vaso-motor compensa- 
tion. The same principles act in hypnotism. Here, however, the 
central organ not being in a state of exhaustion, the neuro-dynamic 
compensation is more energetic. Hence the ease with which func- 
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tional intensity is transmitted to motor-centres. The command to per- 
form an act awakens in the hypnotized subject an idea of the act. 
Now, even in normal consciousness, every idea of a movement is in 
consequence of the firm association between the sight and word image 
and the muscle sensations, accompanied by an impulse to execute that 
movement. But the normal consciousness suppresses this impulse, 
while the hypnotic condition cannot resist it, because the counteracting 
forces are absent. Similarly, a visual idea aroused by a word takes 
absolute possession of the mind, the thought that it is not reality but 
imagination cannot arise. Its intensity is raised to the strength of 
sense-perceptions. All voluntary acts in the hypnotic state possess the 
character of impulses. Attention is passive, giving itself up to the pre- 
vailing motives. The central physiological condition of this degrada- 
tion of will to passive willing is the suppression of the innervation of 
the apperception-centre. Sense-impressions reach the sense-centres, 
but cannot awaken processes in the apperception-centre, because the 
forces in both are latent. But when a certain impression partially suc- 
ceeds in overcoming the obstruction in the apperception-centre, the 
energy liberated from this is transmitted to the sense-centre or motor- 
centre whence the impulse came. Post-hypnotic states are brought 
about by the recollection of associations that have been made by pre- 
ceding suggestions, and are now awakened by one of the members of 
the association. The entire state of consciousness to which a certain 
idea belongs is renewed by the reproduction of this idea. Hypnotism 
cannot become, as has been held, an experimental method. There can 
be no psychological experimentation without careful self-observation, 
and this is impossible in the case of the hypnotic subject. Hypnotism 
belongs to the sphere of medicine, the physician being the only person 
who should be permitted to practise it, and then only for therapeutic 
purposes. An unrestricted exercise of this privilege is to be condemned 


out of regard for physical and ethical health. 


Le Développement de la Volonté. 1. A. Fouttrfe. Rev. Ph., 

XVIII, 8, pp. 159-181. 

F. maintains that it is impossible to explain will as the development 
of a simple mechanical reflex action, without going beyond the hypoth- 
esis and supposing a psychical point of departure. If the mechanical 
reflex theory were true, one would expect to find this type of actions 
manifested more and more clearly as we descend in the animal scale. 
A study of lower animals shows, however, that such mechanical acts are 
almost absent, and that the appetites — hunger, thirst, e/. — determine 
their movements. Again, although we find that acts at first performed 
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under the influence of sensation and appetite become mechanical by 
habit, we have not a single example of reflexes becoming voluntary by 
a progressive evolution. Mechanical determinism is without doubt 
present in simple appetitive movements, but this does not prevent 
the movements being at the same time sensitive and appetitive: the 
line of least resistance is always psychically the line of least pain. 
F. agrees with Ribot that the mechanical reflexes express less the 
characteristics of the individual than those of the race; the appeti- 
tive process, on the other hand, is an individual reaction directed 
towards retaining a pleasant state of consciousness or getting rid of 
a painful state. This primordial volition has no need of conceiving 
several possible lines of action or of opposing a representation to the 
present pain or pleasure. The understanding which comes on the 
scene later to adjust means to ends is only a link in the chain. An 
object cannot be valued as an end unless it is immediately willed by 
a spontaneous volition anterior to all reflexion of the understanding. 
F. classifies the impulsions to volition as Sensations, Perceptions, and 
Ideas (dées). The purely sensitive impulses suppose a sensation pro- 
duced by contact with an object, a feeling of pleasure or pain, and 
finally an immediate appetitive response of seeking or aversion. It is 
this latter process which we consider fundamental in psychology. The 
perceptive impulses form the principle of all instincts. In virtue of the 
power of inhibition which belongs to more complex organisms we are 
able to be controlled by judgments and ideas, and these become the 
conscious motives of our actions. The theories as to the nature of 
the volitional act can be divided into two classes. One explains it as 
the resultant of external forces upon the character; the other, as a 
special power, able to change the final resultant of these two factors. 
The first theory can be subdivided according as one emphasizes the 
action of the sensitive image or that of ideas and judgments. The 
essence of the truly voluntary act consists, not in the tendency of an 
image to realize itself, but in the determination by judgments which 
pronounces that the realization of such an end depends upon our own 
causality. It is not the tendency of any idea to its realization, but the 
tendency of the idea of active personality. Volition is not simply desire 
which has reached a knowledge of its future satisfaction, but it is mainly 
distinguished from desire by extension of desire from the end to the 
means. “To will is to desire with an intensity and clearness which 
dominates both the end and its means by the idea of freedom.” We 


are able to distinguish three elements in the part which thought plays in 
volition, — reflexion, deliberation, and decision. The first two elements 
may be extremely short and hardly occupy any place in consciousness. 
In deliberation, account is taken not only of sensitive and hedonistic, 
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but also of intellectual, esthetic, and moral considerations. The decision 
is a judgment accompanied by an emotion and appetition which acquires 
sufficient intensity and duration to occupy consciousness almost exclu- 
sively, and consequently to produce the correlative movements. The 
important point is to understand how the judgment influences desire, 
and through it, action. F.’s answer is that, if the judgment is a prac- 
tical one, we find the representations and reactions connected by a bond 
analogous to that which unites the primitive sensations and reactions, 
with a difference only in complexity: if the judgment be theoretical, 
the reaction still exists as an internal sketch of certain acts and move- 
ments. We may conclude that it is only necessary to conceive of a 
determinism much more complex, and at the same time much more 
flexible, than that of the Associationist school which divides the mind 
into ideas or separate states, in order to combine them like the stones 
in a mosaic. It is necessary also to take account of the reaction exer- 
cised upon determinism by the notion of liberty under its diverse forms, 
and to seek in a comprehensive determinism the only possible or desir- 


able liberty. 


La Personnalité dans les Réves. J. M. Guarvta. Rev. Ph., 
XVI, 9, pp. 225-258. 


. 

Our knowledge of dreams is still unsatisfactory, owing to difficulties 
of observation ; in other words, of recollection. Even did the observer 
attempt a chronologic register of his dreams, it would necessarily contain 
lacunz. In anzsthesia, apoplexy, and intoxication, the most acute 
sensations are similarly forgotten after the return to the normal state. 
The question of dreams depends, then, on the trustworthiness of the 
memory. ‘The purely psychological questions raised by the phenomena 
of sense, external or internal, in dreams are excluded from this discus- 
sion. Dreams illustrate especially the large part played by sensation in 
the psychological determinism ; an individual deprived of his physical 
senses could not be supposed to dream. Dreams are incompatible with 
the purely vegetative existence ; the nerve-cell is postulated ; a dream 
is a series of reflexes. Dreams can be classified, then, according to 
the kinds of sensations involved, as external, internal, mixed. The 
majority of our sensations are of sight; they agree with the condition 
of the eye, being sometimes impaired by myopia, color-blindness, and 
the like. In dreams, however, every one sees with perfect distinctness 
and without fatigue. The illumination of dream pictures is usually 
moderate, the scene distinct. When crowds or groups of human figures 
appear, they seem distinct at the time, but leave no definite impression. 
Objects seem real, but are less in relief than men and animals. These 
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objects alter and fade away. Sight plays a free part in dreams, unat- 
tended by any pathological sensations. A,ain, the sleeper is unaware 
that his eyes are not wide open ; hence the impossibility of dreaming that 
one sleeps or dreams. Hearing plays in the life of sensation a part 
nearly equal to that taken by sight. The hallucinations, also, of the 
two senses are similar; but here, too, sights predominate over sounds. 
In the waking state the two senses cannot each receive perfect attention 
at the same time. Of two distinct and simultaneous sensations, the 
stronger eclipses the weaker. This is especially true in dreams: eye 
and ear are in most cases not simultaneously entertained. The sounds 
of dreams are of every describable variety ; the inquiry is simplified by 
considering only human speech. More coherence is observed in the 
discourse than in the images of dreams. In dreams where sight pre- 
dominates, the vision, unless interrupted by external accident, terminates 
in confusion or effacement. In ‘monologue dreams,’ the speaker wakes 
at the supposed sound of his own voice, when in reality he may be 
known never to talk in his sleep. This rousing is caused by the 
leaving off of the imaginary sound, as in the analogous cases where one 
wakes at the cessation of some actual sound, as that of a clock. Taste 
and smell are closely connected, but can be both exercised and examined 
separately. ‘Their intensity in dreams is not the same; taste, as the 
more actively employed sense, and the more generally serviceable of 
the two, occupies the chief, frequently the only, place. ‘The reason for 
their subordinate position is that they are the most nearly isolated, and, 
as a rule, the least trained, of the senses. The impressions furnished by 
dreams vary according to the education of the senses, and consequently 
are different for each subject. One would discover by research that 
dreams have suffered a change also from century to century, just as the 
illusions of lunacy have done. The general sense of contact or feeling 
is more frequent in dreams than is the special sense of touch, though 
somewhat uncommon, owing to the habitual coverings of the body. 
Imaginary sensations of temperature occur at times; more frequently 
such feelings are not illusory but real. But as in the waking state, the 
sensations of contact in general are obscure, confused, and comparatively 
few. Movement in dreams is very rare compared with what occurs in 
the waking state. The will becomes passive, —a strong point against the 
dualistic position. The dreamer seems to perform the impossible ; he 
flies like a bird, and in old age moves with the swiftness or with the 
firm tread of youth. All this without dreaming of fatigue. Yet there 
are dreams from which one awakes exhausted and alarmed, nightmares. 
These result generally from indigestion, impeded circulation, bad ven- 
tilation, or the abuse of drugs, interfering with the animal processes. 
The indications thus furnished can some day be of service to medi- 
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cine. The common and habitual elements of dreams depend much on 
the combination of organic and dynamic elements which form the 
personality. Three things are to be considered: the organization, the 
age, and the sex. ‘The rule of the last is absolute. Dreams and hallu- 
cinations have much in common, and have undoubtedly been often 
confounded. The narratives of St. John, Saint-Hilaire, and Swedenborg 
read like dreams. In certain forms of lunacy and delirium, the impres- 
sion left is indelible, but apperception is wanting. ‘These inexactitudes 
of memory render suspicious certain otherwise remarkable accounts, 
notably those of dreams induced by narcotics. Movements requiring 
complicated co-ordination, such as reading, writing, attentive and voli- 
tional sight, hearing, e/., are rarest in dreams, and as attention and 
apperception are correlative, we see the impossibility of any considerable 
logical sequence in dreams. ‘To dream that one dreams seems equally 
impossible. Though an organic consciousness exists in dreams, con- 
sciousness, strictly so-called, slumbers. The dreams of Scipio and 
Lucian, or of Athalie, are without counterpart in nature. It is after 
waking that reason and conscience lend their imprint. It seems thus 
that the study of dreams can contribute nothing to the theory of the 
moral senses, or to esthetics. They contain nothing but an image of 
a life made up entirely of sensations, such as might have been that of 
primitive humanity. The scenes have more surface than depth, and 
succeed each other rapidly and irrelevantly. The history of dreams, to 
conclude, has not yet been written, and cannot be, save by an exhaustive 
examination of the records of long observation, such as has not yet 
been attempted. Should this ever be accomplished, our knowledge of 
the senses, which are the source of the mental vitality, would be enriched 
by an entirely new chapter. 


The Psychological Foundation of Natural Realism. ALEXANDER 
Fraser. Am. J. Ps., IV, 3, pp. 429-450. 


ei he distinction of Realism and Idealism in philosophy is a case of 
the wider distinction between common sense and reflective thought. 
The former is practical and immediate, the latter is theoretical and 
mediated by reason. Psychologically expressed, the former is tactual, 
the latter visual. The course of evolution shows that touch is the 
practical sense far excellence ; hence, even in later stages of intellectual 
development, this sense is the touchstone of belief in reality. In 
science, the ultimate appeal is still to touch; science never rests satis- 
fied until it can define things in terms of the tangible. All physical 
hypotheses about atoms, fluids, vibrations, efc., are just the outcome of 
the attempt to join expression to this fundamental and unnamable 
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yearning after tactual terms. In philosophy, the Scottish school repre- 
sents the same effort of thought to reduce reality to terms of touch. 
The real external world which this school of philosophy so bravely de- 
fends, and tries so hard to express, is not a world known by some 
inexplicable divine intuitive act of consciousness as they thought, but 
the single, and hitherto unattended to, phenomena of the sfecia/ sense 
of touch. The criticism made by the realistic Scottish school upon the 
idealistic method of reflection is also psychological. ‘They find that the 
whole system is based on an analogy of visual processes. In the sense 
of touch alone is sensation identical with belief, and Reid’s ‘ intuition’ 
or ‘conception’ of reality is just the specific sense of touch. Must we 
not admit the possibility of finding a similar psychological statement for 
the chief categories underlying all systems of philosophy, and the need 
of revising these systems in the light of such a psychological criticism ? 


Ueber die Grundformen der Vorstellungsverbindung. Max 
Orrner, I. Phil. Mon., XXVIII, 7 u. 8, pp. 385-416. 


When, in so-called association by similarity, a presentation is recalled 
through the recurrence in consciousness of one or more of its elements, 
both the recurring and the associated presentation being now together 
in consciousness, what was at first association through the common 
element becomes finally association by simultaneity. There are thus 
two stages of ‘ association by similarity.’ These do not usually overlap, 
but rather association by contiguity, including both simultaneous and 
successive, tends to take the place of association through the common 
element. Against this reduction of association by similarity to associa- 
tion by contiguity, it is objected that while the above analysis may 
answer for complex presentation groups, the presentation of a single 
object can be reprduced only by similarity. And H6ffding asserts that 
every contiguous association presupposes association by similarity, or 
at least immediate recognition. But closer examination of the nature 
of immediate recognition renders this proposition doubtful. It is unjn- 
telligible that pure similarity should occasion the knowledge that a 
presentation has been in consciousness before. And, as a matter of 
fact, there is in every case of associative reproduction an indefinite but 
incontestible feeling of difference between the present and the earlier 
sensation that prevents the fusion of the two. When the stimuli are the 
same, the difference-element is due to the fact that there exists no 
isolated sensation, and to the change in Gefiihlston accompanying the 
heightened ease due to repetition. The latter would, however, be 
scarcely marked enough on the second recurrence to afford aid, and 
Lehmann’s experiments show that confusion in the recognition of sensa- 
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tions is not obviated by the more frequent repetition of one of them. 
Pathological observation shows also that learning anew what has been 
completely forgotten may be much easier than the first acquirement 
without being accompanied by a gleam of recognition. And when the 
intensity of Gefiihlston depends on quantity, as in smell and taste, 
the change due to former functioning would not make itself felt. More- 
over, a change in Gefiihlston cannot of itself constitute a -bond of asso- 
ciative reproduction. ‘There must be already in some other way the 
idea that the accented sensation is not a first but a repeated experi- 
ence. ‘This idea, which forms the essence of every recognition, then 
joins itself by simultaneity to the peculiar Gefiihlston, and every future 
association is founded on contiguity. With every presentation there 
are accompanying activities, which, owing to feeble excitation, insufficient 
attention, or other cause, either remain below the threshold of conscious- 
ness, or, under favorable conditions, become distinct elements. These 
it is which, setting themselves in antithesis to those of the present 
presentation, aid in distinguishing between this and the earlier one. 
But as in the case of Gefiihlston due to repetition, the peculiar accent 
accompanying the wavering back and forth of these elements over the 
threshold of consciousness cannot of itself produce recognition of a past 
presentation. Again, there must be the idea that this mark is attached 
to presentations which have entered consciousness before. And this 
last is given through the simple reproduction of contiguous elements. 
Immediate recognition arises only after mediate apprehension of a 
presentation as known, accompanied by the peculiar coloring which 
distinguishes it from that sensation as belonging to the past. But 
although immediate recognition is thus a complex association-process, 
it is explained by reference to the one principle of contiguous asso- 
ciation in its two phases. 


Zur Psychologie der Landschaft. R. Wvassax. V. f. w. Ph, 

XVI, 3, PP. 333-354: 

The effect of landscape upon the mind is characterized by a peculiar 
feeling of significance not explained by the separate objects that meet 
the eye. What is the content of this unexplained element? The basal 
feeling in landscape-presentation is that of environment pure and sim- 
ple — of the not-me. This element is due to nature’s independence of 
us —an independence not ascribed to the walls and furniture of our 
rooms. But the awe or fear naturally accompanying the sense of out- 
wardness is modified by the fact that a landscape does not confine our 
thoughts, which may pass at will into the illimitable beyond ; thus the 
scene becomes after all an extension of ourself. The sense of meaning 
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in landscape depends on the connection of self and not-self through the 
relation of nature to the maintenance of physical and psychical life. 
Whether the feeling is primary or due to association can be only prob- 
ably determined, owing to our ignorance of the elements of psychical 
life. But it seems likely that it has no direct connection with particular 
sense-experiences in the past, except so far as similarity of colors, space- 
relations, ¢/., is necessary to preserve the continuity of presentations. 
If it were determined by association, the sense of the illimitable would 
be absent, and agreement of feeling between individuals merely acci- 
dental, since the state of each would depend on associations peculiar to 
himself. We must then suppose that not gssociation but something 
primary in nerve-structure lies at the root of the sense of significance in 
landscape, and that the latter depends on a dim and diffused conscious- 
ness of the effect of light, air, color, space, in their favorable and 
unfavorable influences upon life. To the analysis of this state of 
consciousness our knowledge is, of course, inadequate. This suggests 
only the universal elements of landscape presentation, which is really 
the assemblage of sense-perceptions under selective direction of certain 
subjective factors. These factors are related not chiefly to particular 
elements of consciousness, as in association, though associative links of 
course have their part, but rather to the temperament and mood of the 
observer. Further, the process of landscape-presentation normally con- 
verges to a dominant aspect, in most cases connected with the observer’s 
personal activity. This final phase of the scene, in which all the ele- 
ments are resolved into harmony, may centre round an idea, an event, 
or a personality. 


Experimental Research upon the Phenomena of Attention. JAMES 
R. ANGELL and ARTHUR H. Pierce. Am. J. Ps., IV, 4, pp. 528-541. 


In the experiments considered, Wundt’s question is whether disparate 
simultaneous impressions can be interpreted as simudtancous, and, if not, 
how errors should be explained. A bell is rung mechanically at adjust- 
able positions of a pointer moving over a dial, and the subject fixes the 
location of the hand when the sound is heard. The results are called 
correct, positive displacements, or negative displacements according as 
the pointer is seen at, beyond, or before the correct position when the 
sound is heard. Wundt recorded least errors when the revolutions 
occurred once a second ; faster rate giving a predominance of positive, 
slower rate, of negative errors. The variations he explains by the chang- 
ing relation of the rate to the ripening of apperception peculiar to the 
subject. James interprets the results differently. The subject has to 
interrupt a continuous sensation of motion by a fleeting perception of 
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position, while he gets simultaneously a third sensation of sound. It is 
harder to ‘ fix’ the index at the instant the sound is caught than to note 
it a moment before, if the impressions come slowly and attention is 
ready in advance ; a moment after, if the case is reversed. In the Har- 
vard experiments, made with an improved machine, Messrs. Angell and 
Pierce find a preponderance of positive errors without any constant 
influence due to alterations of speed. Differing from both Wundt and 
James, they base their interpretation on the vibratory movement of 
attention. ‘The experiment assumes the form of apperceptive reaction, 
in which the positive errors are due to the time consumed in transform- 
ing the auditory sensation into a motor act. Negative errors are referred 
to several causes, 77z.: unconscious correction through experience be- 
come automatic ; attention transferred from visual element to auditory 
without being shifted back, the sound occurring so soon as to be sup- 
posed simultaneous with the position just noted ; effect due to hearing 
being more rapid than sight. Correct results are ascribed to chance 
arrangement of the heterogeneous factors involved, which may at any 
time so combine as to produce either sort of error. The mind has 
apparently no criterion by which to distinguish coincidence of disparate 
stimulations from rapid sequence of the same. 


Eine neue Theorie der Lichtempfindungen. C. LADD-FRANKLIN. 
Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d., Sinn., LV, 3, s. 


Though both the Young-Helmholtz theory of light- and color-vision 
and the hypothesis of Hering count many adherents, — the former 
among physiologists, the latter principally, perhaps, among pathologists, 
—the inadequateness of both to a full explanation of the phenomena 
has long been recognized in psychology. As early as 1874, Wundt (who, 
curiously enough, is not referred to in Mrs. Ladd-Franklin’s paper, 
although Donders and Gédller find mention) had propounded a perio- 
dicity-theory in place of the three- and four-component hypotheses. 
Mrs. Ladd-Franklin, regarding these latter as the only alternatives, 
prefers the former of them, on the ground of KO6nig’s and Dieterici’s 
results: in other respects the theory which she proposes most nearly 
resembles that of Donders. Two kinds of “ molecules” are assumed 
to exist in the photochemical substances of the retina: gray molecules, 
which alone occur in the totally color-blind retina, at the periphery of 
the normal retina, and (probably) in the eyes of many of the lower 
animals, — and the dissociation of which is the cause of the sensation of 
gray; and color-molecules, which have arisen by differentiation from 
these, in that the atoms of their external layer have become grouped in 
three directions at right angles to one another. The writer claims that 
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her theory is superior to the older ones especially in two regards: 
firstly, as rendering intelligible the distribution of the retinal rods and 
cones; and secondly, as accounting for the fact that red-green and 
green-blue mixtures appear less saturated than the simple colors. The 
crucial objection to the hypothesis, as the author sees, is that yellow is 
for sensation as simple a color as red or green. Nor is the theory 
helped by the introduction of a conjectural retinal physiology. Finally, 
judgment must in any case be suspended until the writer has published 
her promised investigation of the assumptions underlying Hillebrand’s 
alleged proof, that in color-mixtures which arouse the sensation of 


white the component color-processes cancel one another. 


Bettrage sur Dioptrik des Auges. M. Tscuerninc. Z. f. Ps. 
u. Phys. d. Sinn., III, 6, S. 429-492. 


A careful paper, belonging rather to the domain of physiological than 
of psychological optics, though containing observations which are of 
interest to the psychologist in connection with the question of the nature 


of the field of vision. 


Zum Begriff der Lokalseichen. C. Stumpr. Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. 


d. Sinn., IV, 1 u. 2, S. 70-73. 


Lotze’s theory of local signs underwent many modifications at its 
author’s hands, and has been still further modified by Wundt. ‘The 
editor of the Aveine Schriften has called attention to a late utterance of 
the writer’s, in which he describes spaciousness as an attribute of sensa- 
tion, comparable with quality or intensity. This is the view held by 
Stumpf and James. The former points out here that it is inconsistent 
with the general scheme of a local-sign theory. That Lotze inclined 
towards it, as he inclined in his AZefaphystk to a hypothesis more nearly 
approaching those of Berkeley and Bain, is, he thinks, an indication of 


the necessity of a nativistic space-psychology. 


Optische Streitfragen. Tu. Lipps. Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn., 
III, 6, p. 493-504. 


(1) Zu Dr. Otto Schwarz’ “ Bemerkungen iiber die von Lipps u. 
Cornelius besprochene Nachbilderscheinung.” If the eye be rapidly 
turned away from a bright object, a streak of light seems to shoot from 
the object in the opposite direction. Lipps explained this phenomenon 
(Bd. I, S. 60 ff.) as due to the underestimation of quick eye-move- 
ments. Dr. Schwarz, who attempted a different explanation (Bd. III, 
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Hft. 5) misunderstood or misread parts of the original paper; and the 
present remarks are mainly directed towards the correction of his arti- 
cle. The question at issue is an important one, and has hardly as yet 
received a final answer. (2) Zu Franz Brentano’s “ Ueber ein optisches 
Paradoxon.” The fact of the over- and under-estimation of distance 
in certain cases of optical illusion was explained by Brentano (Bd. III, 
Hft. 5) by the over- and under-estimation of large angles. Lipps points 
out, in an acute paper, that this explanation is not adequate ; and that, 
even if adequate, it would not necessarily exclude the operation of 
other factors. He himself regards the illusions as dependent on the 
idea of a free or inhibited movement along the lines bounding the 
figures. ‘The view is set forth at length in his Aesthetische Faktoren der 
Raumanschauung (Helmholts’ Festschrift). Systematic experimenta- 
tion would seem to be the only method by which certainty can be 
attained in this vexed chapter of psychological optics. 


Some Influences which Affect the Rapidity of Voluntary Move- 


ments. F. B. Dresstar. Am. J. Ps., IV, 4, pp. 514-527. 


The research aimed to determine the time of making three hundred 
taps from the wrist on a Morse key, together with some conditions influ- 
encing the rate. A kymograph was used with a revolving drum on which 
the seconds were registered by means of the armature of an electro- 
magnet. On the same standard with the magnet was fastened a clock 
movement whose escapement wheel turned one notch with each tap of 
the key. Six tests of three hundred taps each were made at intervals of 
two hours from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. After six weeks of work a daily rhythm 
was developed with the slowest rate at 8 a.M., the most rapid rate at 
4 P.M., and a falling off at 2 p.m. and at 6 p.m. The curve representing a 
daily record corresponded to the programme of public school work in 
which the subject had for two years been engaged, beginning at 8 A.M. 
and closing at 4 p.m. with an hour and a half intermission. The activity 
of the central nervous system probably increased during the hours of 
work, lessened during the noon hour of relaxation, and again decreased 
after four o’clock, when the chief work of the day was over. The short 
walk to dinner had no effect, but a vigorous walk caused falling off in the 
rate, due probably to general fatigue and mental relaxation. Strong 
mental concentration and interest favored rapidity of movement. The 
effect of a day of rest was very slightly unfavorable. No effect of atmos- 
pheric pressure could be detected. The normal rate for the right wrist 
averaged 8.5 taps per second. 
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Some Effects of Contrast. A. KirscuMann. Am. J. Ps., IV, 4, 

PP- 542-557: 

Simultaneous visual contrast includes contrast in brightness, saturation, 
color, and emotional tone. It is dependent on several variables: the 
extent and distance from each other of the contrasting surfaces, the 
intensity of the light from the objects, the shade of color, and the degree 
of saturation. Within the limits of clear perception, the intensity of 
brightness, and probably also of color contrast, increases proportionally 
to the linear extent of the inducing part of the retina, or to the square 
root of the surface content. A less intensity of correspondingly larger 
extent does not change the strength of the contrast. Color contrast is 
best, when brightness contrast is excluded and there is a combination of 
medium degrees of saturation of the colors. Experiment shows that 
black and white are not sensations, but concepts, influenced by the rela- 
tivity of the maxima of brightness and saturation, and the correction of 
sense-perceptions by previous experience. The effect of colored illumi- 
nation in the case of slightly colored glasses is altered by an illusion of 
the judgment, previous knowledge leading to the incorrect supposition 
that the objects are seen in their usual colors. But with glasses of more 
saturated colors, two other factors assist recognition of the true color, 
fatigue of the retina and absence of any relation between the glass-color 
and other colors, it being only in the first moments that we compare the 
present with the normal illumination. Contrast has a large influence in 
the idea of polish, which is not given as sensation, but is a product of 
the combinations of sensations. Emotional contrast is not independent 
of contrast in brightness and quality, but it determines the esthetic 
effect of the colors and their combinations as a result of simultaneous 
contrast of the sensations. The maximum emotional effect is reached 
when color, brightness, and saturation are properly contrasted. Other 
effects of contrast are light-induction — so far known as accompanying 
successive and contour contrasts — and, under some circumstances, the 
repression of an otherwise perfectly apparent difference. The absolute 


intensities and colors of objects are untrustworthy factors of the visual per- 
cepts, and it is to contrast that we owe the recognition and determination 
of the objects of the external world. 
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METAPHYSICAL AND EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 


Etude Critique sur le Mysticisme Moderne. P. ROSENBACH. 
Rev. Ph., XVII, 8, pp. 113-158. 


We are accustomed to think of our age as an age of science far 
excellence, but the metaphysical tendency in man cannot be rooted out 
by any demonstration of the impossibility of metaphysics. This meta- 
physical tendency reveals itself especially when man begins to think 
about himself. In this connection it is interesting to recall the epidemic 
of Spiritualism which prevailed about the middle of our century. But 
aside from Spiritualism, other doctrines have come to the front of late, 
which tend to establish the existence of the supernatural, 7.¢., that which 
is above the known forces of nature. Such are mesmerism, animal 
magnetism, ‘odisme,’ and ‘ mantévisme.’ The London “Society for 
Psychical Research” was founded in 1882. R. gives a résumé of the 
principal results arrived at by the society. (1) Experimental Telepathy 
and Clairvoyance. While the committees on mesmerism (as distinct 
from hypnotism) and on ‘ edisme’ have done comparatively little, the 
reverse is true of the commission which has occupied itself with clair- 
voyance and thought-transference. The commission has published, not 
only its own work on this subject, but also the results of work done 
independently by Professor Ch. Richet, of the Faculty of Medicine of 
Paris. From all the evidence accumulated, the commission believes 
that it has obtained a scientific and purely experimental verification 
of telepathy. ‘This is more than R. can concede. (2) TZelepathic 
Apparitions and Hallucinations. After sifting narratives of ‘haunted 
houses,’ efc., the commission appointed to investigate this subject cdn- 
cluded that in twenty-eight of the cases reported, the reality of the 
phenomena was incontestable, but confined itself to nineteen cases of 
authenticated phantoms. When real, the phantoms are believed to 
conform to a certain type: they do not (as is usually supposed) appear 
at particular hours or days. Moreover, they do not speak, or move 
their limbs. The commission thinks that at present any explanation of 
these phenomena would be premature, and only states what it believes 
to be the facts. Other members of the society have attempted to fill 
in this gap. The results are published in Phantasms of the Living. 
The theory of this part of the society is peculiar: apparitions belong to 
the class of hallucinations, with this difference, that they have a real 
source in the mind of some other person. There are no authenticated 
apparitions of the dead. Apparitions come from the dying, but death 
is a process which takes time. By analogy with the application of the 


telepathic theory to apparitions, the same critical analysis is applied to 
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every other kind of supernatural phenomena —‘ materialization’ of 
spirits, e¢. R. regards the experimental effects upon which this theory 
is founded as fictitious, and hence considers the theory itself untenable, 
to say nothing of the fact that we hear only of the dreams, presenti- ¢ 
ments, e/., which ‘come true,’ not of the countless ones which fail. 
(3) Zhe Theosophic Cult. A commission of the society, altogether 
different from any of the others, was appointed to examine the work of 
the “ Theosophic Society.” R. gives a brief sketch of the history of this 
society, and then a more detailed account of the very damaging exposure 
of Madame Blawatzsky, the leading spirit among the theosophists, which 
) took place in 1884. At about this time, Mr. Hodgson was sent by the 
English society to the headquarters of theosophy in the East, and, 
though rather inclined to believe in such miracles, he found additional 








evidence against Madame Blawatzsky. However, this scandal did not 
stop the further growth of theosophy. (5) Mfstical Psychology. With the 
decadence of ordinary Spiritualism in Germany arose a still more extraor- 
dinary belief; #.c., that sorcery, magic, lucidity, e/., are important aids 
for the comprehension of the nature of the soul, hence for psychology 
and for philosophy. In 1886 there was founded in Germany a new peri- 
odical, the Sphinx, which describes itself as the organ destined for the 
historical and the experimental clearing up of the supernatural idea. 
Baron Carl du Prel represents the theoretic side. In his view, “ official” 
science, by disdaining all that cannot be established by irrefragable 
proof, deprives itself of a great aid for understanding the essence of the 
spiritual nature of man. The reality of supernatural phenomena is 
proved by their remarkable diffusion among all ancient peoples, and 
also by analogous phenomena (¢.g., telepathy) which may be observed 
to-day. The fault of past ages was not that they acknowledged the 
existence of these phenomena, but that they gave them a religious 
explanation. If one could admit that the soul and the body are not 
two substances independent of each other, but that the soul is the 
principal organizer of the body, it would be easy to understand how 
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the soul might exist in space as a reality independent of the body. 
| Since, though separated from the body, it preserves its organizing 
faculty, it may also incorporate itself in another form. However, it 
usually takes the form of the body in which it was before. In this state 
the soul was formerly called the ‘astral body,’ and M. du Prel retains 
| this name. The soul, with its ‘astral body,’ being immortal, may appear 
arbitrarily after the death of the material body. This apparition of the 
‘astral body’ may be invoked by a medium, which explains the so-called 
| ‘materialization’ of spirits, necromancy, ef. M. du Prel attempts to 





rove that his mystical view of human life was already accepted b 
) Pp ) I 
; Kant, who had not the data, but whose genius foresaw the mystical 
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doctrine. With this in view, he reprints a very condensed and dogmatic 
pamphlet by Kant on psychology. R. opposes to this Kant’s views as 
expressed in his work entitled Zrdume eines Geistersehers. In con- 
clusion, R. compares mystical psychology with physiological psychology, 
which latter he regards as the only ‘experimental’ psychology worthy 


of the name. 


La Beauté Organique: Etude d Analyse Esthétique. A, NAVILLE. 
Rev. Ph., XVII, 8, pp. 182-191. 


A doctrine very generally admitted is that all beauty is ‘expressive.’ 
What is meant by this may be true, but the word is not a happy one. 
“Esthetics in general needs a new terminology. (N. acknowledges his 
obligations to M. Boutmy for certain of his own views.) Man has two 
kinds of representations: (1) representations of material objects and 
phenomena ; (2) representations of psychic states and events. Both 
have an esthetic role. Against the doctrine of universal expression it is 
necessary first to maintain the reality of purely sensible or material 
beauty. This is the first requisite of the zsthetic value of a work. To 
this category belong sensible qualities thought by association. But one 
also speaks of a beautiful thought, a beautiful sentiment. ef. Here 
one is concerned, not with direct perception or even association, but 
with imagination. The ‘expressive’ phenomena form a very important 
group of these facts, but there are others. N. defines ‘ expressive’ phe- 
nomena as certain traits or motions of animal or human bodies, which 
are the effects of the spiritual life, and which manifest it, voluntarily or 
involuntarily. An angry flash of the eye or a cry of terror would be an 
example. Thesis: there are corporeal structures and motions which are 
not ‘expressive,’ and of which the esthetic effect consists especially in 
this, that they make us imagine and reproduce sympathetically in our- 
selves sentiments and thoughts which we attribute to others; ¢.g., we 
imagine what must be the feelings of freedom and power of an eagle that 
we see soaring through the sky. It is in effects of this order that the 
greater part of the beauty of animal life resides. We should not think 
animals so beautiful, if we regarded them as automata without feeling. 
It is the same with man, except that here the ‘ expressive’ phenomena 
play a much more important part. The three principal esthetic ele- 
ments, then, are: (1) sensible beauty, (2) ‘expressive’ beauty, (3) 
‘organic’ beauty, which comes from the sympathetic reproduction of 
feelings which we attribute to others. All of these may, and usually 
should, concur in the total effect. Morality may sometimes look askance 
at sensible beauty, but should welcome ‘organic’ beauty. It is the 
presence of this latter and the comparative neglect of the former which 
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so clearly distinguish the works of Michel Angelo from much of Greek 
sculpture. 


Ueber die Einsettigkeit der herrschenden Krafttheorie. I. 
N.v. SEELAND. Z. f. Ph., C, 2, pp. 202-225. 


We have seen that the human race arrives at higher stages of develop- 
ment by undergoing trials and hardships. It is clear, therefore, that the 
theory which traces the genesis of the moral instincts to civil or religious 
commands and punishments must be regarded as one-sided. Although 
the theory contains some truth, yet the roots of morality lie deeper. Not 
any consideration over what is good and useful, bad and hurtful, is the 
source of the moral feelings, but they spring from a deeper natural 
source. We here meet an inexhaustible and independent store of forces 
which manifest themselves as the reaction of living beings against dis- 
turbing external agencies. ‘The narrow bounds of individual life place a 
limit to the use of these natural forces, but the race knows no such 
bounds, and its gradual increase in intellectual and moral power no cessa- 
tion. Although human life seems scarcely conceivable without evil, yet 
we may conclude that it will more and more escape from trouble and 
reach a stage where only labor and the death of the individual will con- 
tinue to harass it. ‘The explanation usually given of the fact that a muscle 
grows stronger by exercise is that a great chemical change takes place 
and the organ in motion receives a greater supply of blood, and thus its 
supply of nourishment is increased. This explanation is insufficient, for 
it overlooks the fact that not only does the mass of the muscle increase, 
but that its composition changes and becomes more purposive. There 
would be nothing mysterious if the process only supplied the waste, 
but there is here a new effort to appropriate an increased amount of 
force. Von S. claims also to have established by experiments that 
animals which are made to undergo a fasting period become after- 
wards stronger than those which are fed regularly. This was true, 
although the total amount of food consumed during the whole time 
of the experiment was less than that consumed by the others. The 
hunger, he concludes, must have called out a force sui generis which 
rendered the smaller amount of food more effective. He refers to the 
beneficial effects upon the system of certain sicknesses, to the effect of 
cold — itself a negative and destructive agent —in increasing the vigor 
of the organism, and to the immunity from certain diseases which result 
from inoculation. All these facts seem to the author to point to a basal 
force (Kraftanlage) the steady increase of which cannot be explained on 
physical or chemical principles. True, the increase of energy in any 
individual is limited by the span of his years, yet we can never say, in 
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speaking of any individual, that this basal force acquired its highest 
development. Nor can we regard it as a fixed definite quantity ; it is 
an X, unknown and unknowable. Also, the impenetrability of inorganic 
matter shows that we cannot ascribe to it any definite force. It is rather 
an inexhaustible fountain, able to supply all kinds of forces as the occasion 


demands. 


HISTORICAL. 


Auffassung und Analyse des Menschen im 15. und 16. Jahrhun- 
dert. W. Ditruey. Zweite Halfte. Ar. f. G. Ph., V, 3, pp. 337-400. 


D. begins this second half of his paper by discussing the intellectual 
and spiritual movement, more especially in Germany, which preceded 
the Reformation. This movement of the Reformation he regards, not 
from the standpoint of church history or the history of dogma, but as 
an important link in the chain of intellectual processes in the sixteenth 
century. Of importance here is how a universalistic theism at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century became victorious in all Europe; how a 
new ideal of life arose out of the changed conditions of society. In 


this condition of things lies the beginning of a new theology, freed from 


istic speculation, and founded on experience and the Christian 
literature. In inner experience and the critical history of Christianity 
this new theology has had its foundation until to-day. Through this 
theology insight into the moral autonomy of man has gradually been 
won. Erasmus, the Voltaire of the sixteenth century, is treated as the 
exponent of the new liberal direction ; along with him as co-workers on 
the new theology D. discusses Reuchlin. This same combination of 
an universalistic theism with philological and partly quite radical criti- 
cism of the sourees of Christianity, which we find in Reuchlin, is seen 
further in the Erfurt Humanists. The chief of these was Konrad Mudt 


(Mutianus Ru 
was developed in German-speaking countries a new ideal of religious 


us). In conjunction with this universalistic theism there 


life. In Italy the ascetic ideal had given way to that of a personality 
developed directly out of man’s natural dispositions. Here was evolved 
in the fifteenth century the womo universale. This is seen in the auto- 
biography of Leon Battista Alberti and in the large outlines of the 
person of Lionardo da Vinci. These men rest entirely on themselves 
and strive to give their natural being its most perfect development. 
Rabelais gives expression to a related ideal in his characterization of the 
ideal cloister in Gargantua. In Pirkheimer we have the Italian ideal 
of the universal man embodied in a genuine German. Sebastian Brant 
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is the most prominent literary exponent of the rising burgher element 
before the time of Luther, vz. his Narrenschiff (1494). ‘There is in 
mankind not only a continuity of advancing science, but also a con- 
tinuity of religious-moral development. The great changes in moral 
life are always joined with those in religious life. History speaks as yet 
nowhere for the ideal of a morality without religion. New active will- 
forces always arise in conjunction with ideas about the invisible. So it 
was with Luther. He grasps his total diversity from the mode of 
thought as expressed in the formule and proofs of Greek dogma, and 
he frees himself from the external apparatus of means, discipline, and 
works in the Roman Church. In doing this there closes in him the 
profoundest movement of the middle ages, zz. Franciscan Christianity 
and mysticism, and in him modern idealism begins. Life is for him 
the chief thing. Out of experience arises all knowledge of our relation- 
ship to the invisible. The religious process is in its essence something 
invisible, inaccessible to the understanding: belief. The sphere of the 
activity of belief is society and its order. In the name of the new 
Christian spirit Luther demands a transformation of German society. 
Zwingli in his philosophical ideas is influenced largely by Plato, Seneca, 
and Pico of Mirandola. God is for Zwingli, in the spirit of Pico, 
panentheistically the only Being, the all-embracing Good. Zwingli can 
adopt the formula of the Eleatics, “ All is one.” The panentheistic 
determinism of Zwingli is derived from the Stoic philosophy through 
Seneca. In the time of the reformers were developed both of the chief 
directions in theology, zzz. the rationalistic and transcendental, which 
in the following centuries were to divide the supremacy with orthodoxy. 
Erasmus is the founder of theological rationalism ; the modern spec- 
ulative or transcendental direction is a development of mysticism. Out 
of this revolutionary chaos arose Sebastian Franck, a writer of genius. 
In his Universal History he adopts the standpoint of universalistic 
theism or panentheism, which at that time was the highest and freest 
element in European culture. He conceives of God, like Zwingli, as 
the all-efficient Good. God is without will-effect or desire. Nature is 
nothing but the force implanted by God in everything both to act and 
to be acted upon. The religious and philosophical consciousness of 
absolute dependence, Sebastian Franck finds compatible with the moral 
freedom of man. The divinity, itself without effect, without time, a 
working force, becomes will only in man. In this will the force expends 
itself in time and is subject to effect. The will is free in its choice, but 
its operation in the world is conditioned through the force of God, who 
determines the world’s complex. The divine force employs every de- 
termination of will for good. Out of the reciprocal activity of the divine 
force and the free individual human will, arises the complex of history. 
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Die Erkenntnisslehre Kant's. KR. SCHELLWIEN, Z. f. Ph., C, 2, 


pp. 220-232. 


The Kantian philosophy has two fundamental propositions: (1) that 
all our knowledge begins with sense experience, and (2) that odjecés are 
only mediated through sensations. The highest principle of knowledge 
is the unity of self-consciousness in which I am conscious of a necessary 
synthesis a friori, through which all the given states of consciousness 
are brought under an original synthetic unity of apperception without 
which they would not be mine. Kant saw clearly that our consciousness 
is completely determined on one side by external forces acting upon 
our sense organs, and that it supposes on the other hand a reaction 
proceeding wholly from the subject. He hoped to explain sense expe- 
rience as a compound of these two moments. This S. holds contra- 
dictory and impossible. The subject must remain identical with itself 
and hence cannot have any relations to anything foreign to it, nor can 
the effect of external things acting upon the sense organs be connected 
with anything @ friori. It follows, then, that consciousness is entirely 
active and creative, produces its own object; the sensibility, however, 
through which alone we receive impressions is completely unconscious 
and the necessary presupposition of consciousness, yet not an element of 
it. Since our consciousness constructs its objects with necessity accord- 
ing to the impressions which the sensibility receives, this can only be 
regarded as a dialectic movement in which knowledge continually places 
itself in opposition to lack of knowledge (Nichtwissen) and takes up 
this opposition into itself. For us, the knowledge, the creative identity, 
is second, while in reality it is the first. Our consciousness cannot be 
partly @ priort and partly @ posteriori, nor one of the two, but must 
be both at once, and each entirely. It is entirely @ prior? because it 
is creative, and entirely @ fosteriori because it is reproductive. Both 
elements belong necessarily to the movement out of which our con- 
sciousness constantly proceeds. Kant himself maintained that a sense 
object must be given to the human understanding, but left it problemat- 
ical whether there might not be another understanding, — perhaps the 
Divine, — which produces its own objects. But if the human under- 
standing does not produce its objects, and can only receive them from 
without, it must stand within the bounds of natural causality, and the 
objects would be only a result of the stimulation of its sensory mode of 
existence, which indeed must correspond to the human organization, but 
can lay no claim to universality. On the other hand, a consciousness 
that produces the objects from itself is absolute identity ; it cannot be 
different from the thing in itself, for it is the thing in itself, nor be 
wanting in existence, for ow¢side of it there is nothing. 
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Das natiirliche System der Geisteswissenschaften im sicbzehnten 
Jahrhundert. W.Dutuey. Ar. f. G. Ph., V, 4, pp. 480-502. 


The theologico-metaphysical system which had prevailed during the 
middle ages was overthrown by the reformation and the revival of the 
ancient humanistic culture, and yet the new movement brought with it 
no standard of knowledge nor authoritative church, but Europe was 
filled with divisions, sects, and religious wars. From the necessities of 
society, then, arose in the seventeenth century a scientific system which 
furnished universally valid principles for the guidance of life and the 
conduct of society. This system of natural religion and of natural law 
transformed the ideas of Europe ; morality and art were influenced by 
its standpoint. According to this system, there lie in the nature of man 
conceptions, uniform relations, which have always as result the same 
fundamental ideas of social life, order, moral laws, rules of beauty, belief 
in and reverence for the Deity. These natural norms and conceptions 
in our thought, imagination, and social relations are unchangeable and 
independent of the changes in forms of culture. Three heterogeneous 
standpoints were combined in producing this natural system: the relig- 
ious, the Roman Stoic, and that of the new natural science. The first 
and strongest motive for the formation of this system lay in the division 
of the church into sects and the state of war into which Europe was 
plunged as a consequence. The first writer who gave expression to the 
longing for peace, by calling attention to what is common to all creeds 
and beliefs, was the Hollander Coornhert, born 1522. Since each sect 
professes to be in possession of truth, he demanded toleration and a union 
upon what was common in all creeds. He was devoted to humanistic 
studies, and was much influenced by Cicero and Seneca. His ideas did 
not perish with him, but his influence is shown in both contemporane- 
ous and subsequent writers in the Netherlands who emphasized his posi- 
tions and pointed out that the life of man does not depend upon the 
subtilities with which scholars are engaged. Among these writers were 
Koolhaes, the Chancellor Oldenbarneveldt, and Arminius. These seeds 
of truth found a favorable soil in England. Hooker founds the princi- 
ples of his eclesiastical Polity, not upon authority, but upon reason, and 
deprecates all theological controversies. Chillingworth, More (in his 
Utopia), emphasize the idea of a natural theology. But this thought of 
natural religion, and that of a fundamental truth which is common to 
all religions, may not seem identical. The connecting thought is that of 
the rationality of that which forms the basis of all religions. And this 
rationality presupposes the conception of an innate supply of moral and 
religious ideas. Such theories never died out in Europe, and are to be 
found in Thomas Aquinas as well as in Melancthon and Luther. But 
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what was now decisive was that this theory of innate ideas now entered 
into union with the conviction, that exactly in what is common to all 
religions is contained that which is essential fur the happiness of man- 
kind. Here we see the influence of the Stoic ideas which were due to 
the study of the ancient classics in the Netherlands. 


Causa sut, causa prima et causa essendi. B. SELIGKOWITZ. A. f. 
G. Ph., V, 3, pp. 322-336. 


Schopenhauer in his Sat vom sureichenden Grunde (S. 32, 3t¢ Aufl.), 
in identifying Spinoza’s causa sui with causa prima, confuses two no- 
tions. The notion causa sui with Spinoza presents many difficulties. 
Hegel developed the notion and built his system on it, by creating out 
of it the notion of evolution. Spinoza, however, gives this notion an 
entirely different meaning. He defines causa sui as that cuius essentia 
involvil existentiam. The determination of this notion, then, is con- 
cerned chiefly with the inseparability of essence and existence. In the 
interpretation of the notion of substance, which is determined by causa 
sut, there are two possibilities: either the inner character of substance 
is fixed and unchangeable, on all sides from eternity complete and 
accordingly incapable of further development, or we must regard it as 
living and capable of development. Spinoza seems to take the first 
view, which involves the difficult question, how essence, then, can fur- 
nish a basis for existence, in view of the fact that, according to his 
premise, essence can at no time be conceived without existence. A 
further difficulty is how substance comes to let both the attributes of 
extensio and cogifatio go out from infinity and pass over into modi; the 
more so, as the system admits of no consequent development. Scho- 
penhauer, by bringing together the two notions causa sui and causa 
prima, which Spinoza sharply distinguished, creates a new difficulty, in 
that he applies contradicto in adiecto of the causa prima also to causa 
sui. L,. Busse characterizes Spinoza’s essence and existence as parallel 
with Kant’s ‘ Sein an sich’ and ‘ Erschetnungen’ ; the author goes a step 
further. He asserts that the causa ultima or conditio sine gua non of 
Spinoza in point of the validity of this notion corresponds to the Kant- 
ian category of causality. If with Spinoza we deny to substance all 
self-consciousness, all living personality which works toward an end, 
there remain ia re the relationship between world and substance, as 
above, two possibilities: either the essential character of God is fixed 
and unchangeable, in all directions from eternity complete, or it is living, 
changeable, and capable of development. The first way, which Spinoza 
seems to take, would regard the relationship between substance and 
modi exclusively as the existence of a logical bond of cause and conse- 
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quence between the ‘ Sensmomenten’ of substance. Accordingly, there 
would be neither in substance nor in modi a principle of change. The 
second view conflicts with a formalistic explanation of substance in Spi- 
noza’s system. There is only one way to avoid this difficulty. As Scho- 
penhauer employs the will as the creative principle in the world, while 
in and for itself it is fixed and unchangeable, so with Spinoza the think- 
ing understanding. Schopenhauer (id., S. 32) in his criticism of Wolf's 
notion of causa essendi is under a further misunderstanding. This criti- 
cism is seen to be erroneous, when we translate into Wolfian language 
the relation between cause and effect. Wolf in his ontology teaches 
that simple substances are endowed with forces. Every force consists 
in the continuous tendency to work, to produce change ; the essence of 
simple substances consists in activity. ‘These force-units, which are the 
vehicles of objective reality, from the fact of being indivisible and unex- 
tended, are to be identified neither with the property of extension nor 
with that of motion. The specific character of the reacting of force- 
units Wolf conceived as causa essendt, 


Des Nic. Tetens Stellung in der Geschichte der Philosophie. 
M. Dessorr. V. f. w. Ph., XVI, 3, pp. 355-368. 


Many contradictory world-conceptions obtained following during the 
time in which Tetens wrote. Central among these was that of the 
Wolfian school, opposed by the Empiricists and the theological Crusians, 
and surrounded by the Eclectics, Materialists, Skeptics, and Popular- 
philosophers. Tetens is distinguished from the Leibnitz-Wolfian school 
by his treatment of sensation, presentation, and the ‘faculties.’ He 
accepts ‘unperceived presentations’ as the active source of psychical life, 
but restricts the term ‘presentation’ to “traces remaining after the occur- 
rence of changes in soul-life, and relating to those changes.” Memory- 
images are included ; but states of feeling, as such, are not presentations, 
though they become so through their results. While the common 
notion reduced all psychical phenomena to presentations, and yet 
named several ‘chief psychical states,’ Tetens rested his classification 
of faculties on no distinction of important states, but on the double 
power of the soul, receptivity and spontaneous activity. Instead of 
thinking and representing, he put forward willing and knowing as the 
forms of spontaneity, knowledge including both thought and representa- 
tion. He neglected Wolf's doctrine of after-images, and substituted 
conclusions of his own, which anticipate the result of recent physiolo- 
gists. His work is characterized by careful observation and research 
instead of by verbal subtleties ; and when he did not differ from current 
conceptions, he rendered them more exact and significant. With the 
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Eclectics Tetens had little in common, rejecting their limitless glorifica- 
tion of the emotions, particularly the moral sense, neglecting their favorite 
inquiries into animal psychology and the life-force, and keeping clear of 
their tone of sentimentality and their overestimate of English philoso- 
phy. He took a step forward in the theory of feeling, distinguishing by 
the term ‘sensation’ that which has objective reference, while ‘ feeling’ 
referred to that “ beyond which I know nothing except that it is a 
change in me.” Above all, he pointed out the weakness of the attempt 
made by English philosophers to explain all psychical processes by the 
laws of association. Tetens held himself aloof from the theological 
discussions of Riidiger and Crusius, but he developed the former’s 
Empiricism, and his epistemology recalls the latter’s distinction between 
the synthetic and the analytic functions, with the relating of phenomena 
through the causal nexus as an example of synthesis. In discussing the 
problem of time and the outer world, Tefens pointed out the inadmissi- 
bility of the appeal made by the Popular-philosophy to the judgments 
of common sense. Against the Skeptics, he used in Wolfian fashion the 
Principle of Sufficient Reason with the result of falling into the usual 
confusion between cause and reason. He was more successful in com- 
bating the Materialists, whose identification of psychical processes with 
movements in the brain he declared to escape all tests and to be worth- 
less as an explanation of the facts. The Kantian doctrines concerning 
time and space and the a friort forms lay before Tetens as he wrote his 
chief work, and it is probable that the P%rlosophische Versuche had 
a reciprocal influence upon Kant himself. The relation between the 
two philosophers is shown in the fact that Tetens gave to epistemological 
considerations a far more independent place than they had hitherto 
gained. He inquired after the conditions of experience; and if his 
results cannot be compared with those of Kant, it is evident that his 
aim was the same. Both philosophers recognized the same distinction 
between understanding and sensibility, and Tetens was in advance of the 
K. d.r. V. in denying the possibility of grounding knowledge of phenom- 
ena in sensibility, and knowledge of things in pure reason. While Tetens 
held regularity in the succession of phenomena to be @ friori, Kant 
allowed apriority only to the concept of cause in general. In his doc- 
trine of time and space Tetens was much behind Kant, being unable to 
free himself from the notion that these were determined by relations of 
presentations, although, according to the teaching of Criticism, only the 
boundaries of an already given time and space are so determined. 
Tetens was a voluminous writer, but a keen and able thinker. His place 
in the history of philosophical schools is that of an anti-materialistic 
Empiricist with critical inclinations. 
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Noch ein Wort iiber die Abfassungsseit des platonischen Thedtet. 
E. Zevier. A. f. G. Ph., V, 3, pp. 289-301. 


Z. had treated this subject in the Archiv, IV, 189 ff. In reply to this 
E. Rohde published an article in Philologus N. F., 1V, 1-12. The 
present article is written in reply to Rohde. The one point taken up 
for consideration is 7heait. 174 E f., where Plato speaks of people who 
boast of twenty-five ancestors and who trace their genealogy back to 
Herakles, the son of Amphitryon. From this and even 174 1D), Rohde 
tries to show that the 7/ear/efos must be later than the Auagoras of 
Isokrates. Bergk and Rohde see in the man with twenty-five ancestors 
a Spartan king. In order to make use of the passage in this way Z. 
says three conditions must first be fulfilled: 1) we must know whether 
the king here mentioned speaks really of twenty-five ancestors, and 
whether he does not reckon himself as the twenty-fifth from Herakles ; 
2) we must be able to say whether, amongst the twenty-five ancestors, 
Amphitryon is counted or not ; 3) we must be in possession of the list 
of ancestors on which the king based his count. Of these three points 
not one can be fixed with certainty. This had been proven of the first 
two points by Z. in Av. IV, 201 f. He asks in reference to 3) whether 
we can restore the list from the catalogues of Spartan kings, furnished 
us by Pausanias and Herodotus. Z. answers this negatively, and points 
out that the lists of Pausanias and Herodotus, in some instances deci- 
sive for the reckoning of the xpdyovo, contradict each other. Z. be- 
lieves the king here referred to is Agesipolis I, of whose twenty-five 
predecessors, from and including Herakles, twenty-two were his direct 
ancestors, and of the remaining three, two were brothers, and one a 
brother’s son of a direct ancestor. After an investigation of the notion 
mpoyovos, in which Z. shows it to mean both predecessor in office and 
forefather, he says that from this passage of the Zheaitefos, taken by 
itself, the date of composition cannot be determined, because too many 
doubtful hypotheses must be associated with it. It can be of weight 
only when taken with other less doubtful evidences of the date. The 
probable date, as Z. believes he has elsewhere proven, and which is in 
harmony with this passage, is 391 B.c., in the time of Agesipolis I. 
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VIII. RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS. — (1) Chemistry and 
Chemical Philosophy; (2) Systematic Physics and Ultimate Physical Theories; (3) Physi- 
ology and Biology (including Morphology of the Brain); (4) The Higher Literature of 
Greece and Germany; (5) Political Science (including Social Institutions), Political Econ- 
omy, Roman Law, and International Law; (6) ‘Teachers’ Training Course in Latin; 
(7) The Private, Political, and Religious Life and Institutions of the Hindus, Greeks, and 
Romans. 





The Courses in the School of Philosophy are intended partly for undergraduates 
in Cornell University who desire a general acquaintance with the elements of the 
philosophical sciences, but mainly for graduates of this and other institutions who are 
preparing themselves for public positions (clergymen, teachers, professors, etc.), and 
who can give a protracted period of time (not less, it is recommended, than two, 
three, or four years), to exclusive study and investigation of some of the subjects em- 
braced in the School of Philosophy. Such graduates when candidates for advanced 
degrees pay no tuition. For the Master’s degree at least one year of residence is 
always, and for the Doctor’s degree at least two years of residence are normally re- 
quired. The School awards annually to distinguished graduates of Cornell and other 
Universities, three fellowships of $400 each, and six scholarships of $200 each. 
The scholarships are intended for college graduates who, during their undergraduate 
course or subsequently, have given evidence of special attainments in Philosophy, or 
in any of its branches. The fellowships are intended for graduate students of one or 
more years’ standing, with high records, in the best American or foreign universities. 
The School is provided with a new and richly equipped Psychological Laboratory. 
Besides the University Library, which is well supplied with philosophical books, there 
is in the new Library building, for the exclusive use of graduate students in Philosophy, 
a beautiful and appropriately furnished seminary room with a carefully selected special 
library. The School receives regularly all the philosophical journals published both 
at home and abroad. For further information address The Registrar, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N.Y. 
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eSwoixn Works on Philosophy. 


MECHANISM AND PERSONALITY. By FRANc!s A. Suovup, D.D., Professor of 

Analytical Physics, University of the South. Price, $1.30. 

This book is an outline of Philosophy in the light of the latest scientific research. It deals candidly 
and simply with the ** burning questions” of the day, — the object being to help the general reader and 
students of Philosophy find their way to something like definite st: unding- ground among the uncer- 
tainties of science and metaphysics. 

“IT find Dr. Suovur’s ‘ Mechanism and Personality’ an interesting and stimulating little book. 
Written as it is, by one whose points of view are somewhat outside of those taken by professional 
students of Philoso hy, it is the fresher and more suggestive on that account.””— Gro. TrumBuLL 
Lapp, Professor of Philosophy, Yale University. 


THE MODALIST, or the Laws of Rational Conviction. By EDWARD JOHN HAMILTON, 

D.D., Professor of Intellectual Philosophy in Hamilton College. Price, $1.40. 

The noteworthy feature of this book is that it restores modal propositions and modal syllogisms 
to the place of importance which | occupied in the Logic of Aristotle. Some radical glitanions 
of logical doctrine have resulted and, it is believed, they have added greatly to the inteiligibility of 
the science. 

“The treatise is evidently the product of strong and original study. The innovations are of 
importance, and worked out with a painstaking thoroughuess that make them eminently worth the 
attention of students of the science.” — THz ADVANCE. 


LOTZE’S OUTLINES: re ysics; Philosophy of Religion ; Prastionl Philoso sophy ; 
Psychology, Aésthetics, and Translated and edited by P rof. Gao. . Lapp, Yale 
University. Price, $1.00 per i 
These Outlines consist of dictated portions of the latest lectures (at Géttingen and Berlin) of Her- 

mann Lotze, and give, therefore, amature and trustworthy statement, in language selected by this teacher 

of phil ysophy himself, of what may be considered as his final opinions on a wide range of subjects. 
No words are needed to commend such an enterprise, now the at Lotze’s importance as a thinker 
is so well understood. The translation is careful and painstaking.” — Mixv, London. 


HICKOK’S EMPIRICAL PSYCHOLOGY; | HICKOK’S MORAL SCIENCE. Revised 


or, The Human Mind as Given in Conscious- with the co-operation of Jutius H. Seecye, 

ness. Revised with co-operation of Jutivs H. | D.D., LL.D. Price, $1.25. 

Seecve, D.D., LL.D. Price, $1.25. | As eed by Dr. Seelye, it is thought that 

It gives a complete outline of the science,con- | this work will be found unsurpassed in systematic 
cisely presented, and in precise and plain —. | rigor and scientific precision, and at the same 

“It has done much good service, and, time remarkably clear and simple in style. 
revised by President Seelye, is prepared to do “In matter and manver it is a capital book, 
much more.” —Joun Bascom, formerly Pres. and I wish it Godspeed.” — G. P. Fisner, Pref 
Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison, of Church History, Vale University. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY. By B. C. Burr, M.A., formerly 

Docent of Philosophy at Clark University. Price $1.25. 

This work attempts to give a concise but comprehensive account of Greek Philosophy on its native 
soil and in Rome. It is critical and a a eee as well as purely historical. 

‘I have found this work in ae y to possess high merit. His grasp of the history of the 
subject is rare and trustworthy.” — W. g ims Editor Four. of Speculative Philosophy. 


ELEMENTARY WORKS ON ETHICS. 
DUTY: A BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. By | A PRIMER OF ETHICS. By B. B. 


Rev. Juuivs H. Seerve, D.D., late President | Comecys. Price, so cents. 

of Amherst College. Price, 35 cents. This book is based upon Jacob Abbott's 

This little work is designed to aid in the for- * Rollo Code of Morals,” and treats in the most 
mation of character. It covers the whole ground; direct and simple manner of truth, obedience, 
and though a book on “ morals,” it places relig- industry, politeness, conscientiousness, purity, 
ion as the corner-stone. duties at school, at home, to God, etc. 


“* The author's statements are clear, simple, “1 need not tell you that I approve of it 
and comprehensive. The result is an admirable most heartily.” — Apvam H. Fetteroir, Pres. 
primer of morals.” — THe Cueristian Union. Girard College, Philadelphia. 


“It is an ideal presentation of moral problems ‘The chapters are brief, the style is plain 
to children. It is clear, it is fresh, it ts full of and easy, the thought is good, and the book will 
seed-corn. Old and young alike will be delighted prove to be pleasing and profitable for reading and 
as they read the volume.” — Pusuic Option. study.” — EpucaTionat Courant, Louisville. 


ETHICS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
By Prof. C. C. Evererr, D.D., of Harvard University. Price, 60 cents. 

This little work is designed to aid in the formation of character. It treats of duties to one’s self, 
of duties to others, and of helps and hindrances in right doing. It seeks to do this not by commonplace 
moralizing, bat by stimulating the thought and imagination. 

It has been commended by “the literary and secular press and the clergy of all denominations. 

““Mr. Everett has most happily accomplished his purpose. The style is easy and simple, the 
analysis sufficiently c rmplete, and the principles are unfolded in a natural and orderly manner. I 


an heartily commend the volume to all young people "— Rev. A. A. Mixer, D.D., Boston 
‘* Now comes another manual designed for use in the moral education of c hildren, in many respects 
the best of them all. . The whole makes a book deserving of praise and use.” — Tue Nation, V.¥. 
o*e Any of the above books sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


GINN & COMPANY, Boston, NEw YORK, CHICAGO, LONDONs 








HUDSON'S 


Harvard S hakespeare 











Is his last and greatest work. It should not be con- 
founded with the edition printed forty years ago, in 
1851. The Harvard Edition is published in twenty, 
and also in ten, volumes. 

Huvson’s NrEw ScHooL SHAKESPEARE, in twenty- 
three volumes, was made at the same time as the 
Harvard, and many of the notes are identical. They 
are put at the bottom of the page for ready reference, 
so as to save the time of looking up notes elsewhere. 
The character of these notes is literary rather than 
philological. It was always Mr. Hudson’s idea to 
explain Shakespeare's meaning, and get students inter- 
ested in the great author, rather than to make him the 
means of a study of the English language purely. In 
disputed points, Mr. Hudson thought he was doing the 
student the greatest service by giving the advantage of 
his own judgment in favor of one or the other, rather than 
by printing several opinions which only tended to confuse 


the young student. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND CHICAGO. 








ANIMAL LIFE AND INTELLIGENCE. 


By C. LLOYD MORGAN, F.G5., 


Professor in and Dean of University College, Bristol, England; Author of “ Animal 
Biology,” etc. 


8vo. Cloth. xvi+512 pages. Illustrated. Retail price, $4. 





The titles of the chapters of this important work are :— 


I. THe Nature or AnimMaAL LIFE. 
II. THe Process or Lire. 
III. REPRODUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
IV. VARIATION AND NATURAL SELECTION. 
V. HEREDITY AND THE ORIGIN OF VARIATION. 
VI. Orcanic Evo.ution. 
VII. THe Senses or ANIMALS. 
VIII. Mentrat Processes In MAN. 
IX. Menrat Processes IN ANIMALS: THEIR POWERS OF PERCEPTION 
AND INTELLIGENCE. 
X. Tue FEeevincs or ANIMALS: THEIR APPETENCES AND EMOTIONS. 
XI. Anima Activities: Hasir AND INSTINCT. 


XII. Menrat Evo.ution. 





From Professor C. 0. Whitman of Clark University, Editor of the Journal 
of Morphology. 

Dr. Morgan's ‘** Animal Life and Intelligence” is one of the very few really 
excellent philosophical treatises on this subject. The work is characterized 
throughout with a candor, originality, and vigor of thought that are truly 
refreshing and stimulating. It is sure to be heartily welcomed by all bio- 
logical students, and by general readers as well. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston, New YorK, AND CHICAGO. 
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REVIEW 


Epitep sy J. G. Scuurman 


DEAN OF THE SAGE SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY 
IN CORNELL UNIVERSITY 





NOvEMBER, 1892 


I. Green’s Theory of the Moral Motive. . . By Professor JOHN DEWEY 
Il. Thought before Language. . . «. By Professor WILLIAM JAMES 
Ill. Pleasure-Pain, and Sensation . . By HENRY RUTGERS MARSHALL 
IV. Reviews of Books: F. Pilion, L'Année philosophique: by Professor William James 

— Carl Tausch, Einleitung in die Philosophie: by Professor J. E. Creighton— ae 
Georg Simmei, Die Probleme der Geschichtsphilosophie: by Dr. Frank Thilly— §§ 
Carl Stumpf, Psychologie und Erkenntnisstheorie: by Louise Hannum—Zdward = 
Caird, Essays on Literature and Philosophy: by J. G. S.— Hermann Lote, Kleine 
Schriften: by Professor J. E. Creighton — W. Hastie, Kant’s Principles of Politics: 
by Professor W. C. Murray — Xodert Schellwien, Max Stirner und Friedrich Nietz- 
sche: by Ernest Albee — Fohn Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy: by Professor 
William Hammond — William A. Hammond, On the Notion of Virtue in the — 
Dialogues of Plato: by Professor T. Davidson — A. C. Pearson, Fragments of 
Zeno and Cleanthes: by Professor William Hammond — Augen Rolfes, Die aristo- 
telische Auffassung vom Verhdltnisse Gottes zur Welt und zum Menschen: by Dr. 
Frank Thilly — Fame. MeCosh, Our Moral Nature: by J. G. S.— Georg Rumse, ci 
Praktische Ethik: by Professor W. F. Willcox — Marietta Kies, The Ethical Prin- 
ciple and its Application in State Relations: by Professor Charles C. Cook 
Vv. Summaries of Articles: Logical — Psychological — Metaphysical and Epistemo- 
logical — Historical , 





PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY 





LONDON PARIS 


re BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO te ee i 3 
Sileagne ~ GINN & COMPANY ea 


Copveicut, 1892, 8v THE Treasurer or Corwett UNiversitty 


SINGLE NUMBERS, 75c. - PER ANNUM, $3.00 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


Tue REVIEW is a bi-monthly journal devoted to the interests of 
general Philosophy, and aims at the organization, diffusion, and increase 
of philosophical knowledge and activity. It usually contains 128 pages, of 
which about one-half is given to original articles, and the remainder to timely 
and thorough book-reviews, and to summaries of articles appearing in all the 
philosophical periodicals in the world. 

During the past year the Review contained articles from the following 
representative writers and teachers of America and Great Britain: Dr. Burt, 
of the University of Michigan; Professor Calderwood, of the University of 
Edinburgh; Miss Calkins, of Wellesley College; Professor Dewey, of the 
University of Michigan; Benjamin Ives Gilman; Professor Gordy, of the 
Ohio University; President Hill, of Rochester University; Dr. Hyslop, of 
Columbia College; Professor James, of Harvard University; Professor 
Ladd, of Yale University; Henry Rutgers Marshall; Dr. Nichols, of Har- 
vard University; Professor Oliver, of Cornell University; David S. Ritchie, 
of Jesus College, Oxford; F.C. S. Schiller; Professor Seth, of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh; Hiram M. Stanley, of Lake Forest University ; Professor 
Sterrett, of the Seabury Divinity Schoo! ; Dr. Strong, of Chicago University ; 
and Professor Watson, of Queen’s College. This volume of the Review has 
also presented to its readers 77 book-reviews prepared by specialists in the 
different departments of Philosophy, and classified summaries of 136 articles 
from philosophical journals. 

The Review, while retaining the able support of its former contributors, 
announces with pleasure the addition of the names of many American 
and European scholars to its list. Among these we may mention Professor 
Otto Pfieiderer, of the University of Berlin; Professor Campbell Fraser, of 
the University of Edinburgh; Professor Erich Adickes, of the University of 
Kiel; Professor Josiah Royce, of Harvard «ls and Professor Howi- 
son, of the University of California. 

‘An important and valusblé feature of this volume of the REVIEW, 
to which special attention is called, will be a series of articles by Pro- 
fessor Adickes, giving a complete and systematic account of German 
Kantian bibliography, with an estimate of ite worth. This work, which 
has hitherto never been completed, will be of inestimable value to students 
of the subject ; while the name of the author is a sufficient guarantee that 
it will be at once impartial and authoritative. 

Great care will also be given, as in the past, to book-reviews and notices ; 
and an effort will be made to furnish complete and trustworthy summaries of 
all articles in the current philosophical journals. 

Articles intended for publication, books for review, exchanges, — and all 
correspondence in reference thereto, —should be addressed to the editor, 
President J. G. SCHURMAN, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. All articles 
accepted are paid for. Subscriptions should be forwarded, and all business 
communications addressed, to 


GINN & COMPANY, 
7, 9, AND 13 TREMONT PLACE, Boston, Mass. 








Yearly subscription, $3.00; single numbers, 75 cents. 
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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 


1844. In 1893 will enter its YEAR OF JUBILEE, 
hence a retrospective glance at its history may be now appropriately taken. 
In establishing this magazine its founder sought to present in con 

form a history of the world’s progress, by selecting from the whole wide field 
of European Periodical Literature, ihe best: articles by the most eminent 
writers in every department, Biography, History, Literature, Travels, Science, 
te Art, Criticism, in a ee “de omnibus rebus,” including Fiction 
and Poetry. 

The plan thus originally proposed has been faithfully followed during the 
forty-nine years of its existence, with what measure of success the uniformly 
— character of the articles presented to its readers for 2530 Consecutive 
Weeks and the contents of its 195 Octavo Volumes sufficiently attest. 














1893. od 
A.D. 1844. “TI have never seen any similar publication of equal merit.”—Gzorce Ticknor, August, 78¢4. 
A.D. 1869. “Still as fresh, as racy, as enchanting, and full to the brim of scientific value, as when it rejoiced 

in its first year.” — Atrrep B. Street, in Albany Evening Journal, Now., 18b9. 


A.D. 1892. “‘ Only the best has ever filled its pages; the best ht, rendered in the purest English. Nothing 
poor or unworthy has ever appeared in the columns of The Living ge.” — Tue Prespyterian, PAiladciphia, 


jth April, 1892. 

In the coming year THE Lrvinc AGE will continue to be 

THE REFLEX OF THE AGE IN WHICH IT LIVES. 

Fiction will still occupy its accustomed place in the magazine and the exquisite short stories 
which appear in every number and which have been so well received during the past year will 
remain a prominent feature of this department. 

OBSERVE! Tue Livinc Ace isa Weekly Magazine of sixty-four pages, giving more than 

THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
double colum octavo pages of reading matter yearly, forming four large volumes, thus pre- 
senting a ma 4 of matter 
UNE@QUALLED IN QUALITY AND QUANTITY 
by any o“Aer publication in the country. 

Th Boston TRANSCRIPT of Sept. 3, 1892, says of THE LivinG AGE: “Wo well-ordered 
o~ _ .ntelligent household should be without this publication.” 

That every such household may be induced to subscribe for the magazine, extend its 
sphere of usefulness and double its circulation during the coming year, the publishers make 
the following 

OFFER EQUAL TO THE BEST EVER PRESENTED 
for the consideration of an intelligent and cultured class of American readers, vis. : 


$13.00 { LUITTELL’S LIVING AGE, One Year, Postpaid, . . ’ Taaal For $8.50 


( BRIDPATH’S HISTORY OF THE U.S. OF AMERICA, a 


This splendid offer is open to all subscribers, old and new alike. 
‘“RIDPATH'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES,” 

by Jouw Crarx Ripratu, LL.D., author of the “ History of the World,” etc., has received the emphatic 
endorsement of leading educators and of the press of America. 

Prof. M. J. Wurrney, pe oy Mich., says, ‘‘ Your history of the United States is the best work the 
subject that has ever come under my observation. The historical charts alone are worth the price of the 

Hon. Epmunp H,. Bennett, Professor of Law, Boston University, says, “ Ridpath’s History combines many 
new and valuable features, and is written in a graphic and vivid style. I regard it as the most valuable history of 
our country yet published.” 

The publishers of THE LIVING AGE are having prepared for their use A SPECIAL 
EDITION of this great work, which by the addition of new matter in no 
edition, will bring the history down to the present time. It will be printed in clear 
type on heavy, white, book paper and bound in extra fine cloth, making one large Royal Oc- 
tavo volume of over 800 pages. 

For two New Subscribers. We will send Riwratn’s History free to anyone sending us two #ew sub- 


scribers to The Living Age, and the su i price, $16.00. . 
No one should delay in taking advantage of the remarkable opportunity here presented to become the possessor of 


a copy of this valuable history at the nominal price of 50 cents. Send for descriptive circulars. 

The prices given in the above “ Orrers” include postage on Taw Livinc Ace only. The book must be 
sent at the subscriber's expense. 

Tue Lrvinc AGE is published weekly at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 

1a TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1898, remitting before Jan. 1, will 
be sent gratis the two October issues containing a powerful story by Frank Harris, editor o 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, entitled PROFIT AND Loss, and also the numbers of 1892 pu 
lished after the receipt of their subscriptions. 

3@™ The publishers continue their popular clubbing arrangements whereby one or more 
other periodicals may be obtained at greatly reduced prices. , 

2X@™ Clubbing rates and circulars more fully describing the history will be sent on appli- 
cation. Sample copies of THE Lrvinc AGE 15 cents each. 

Address LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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IMPORTANT PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY. 

A Review devoted to the Historical, Statistical, and Comparative Study of Politics, 
Economics, and Public Law. Edited by the Faculty of Political Science of 
Columbia College. 8vo. About r8o pages in each number. Annual subscrip- 
tion, $3.00; single number, 75 cents. 

It is the purpose of the QUARTERLY to furnish a field where topics of real public 
interest may be discussed by scientific men from the scientific point of view. 


THE YALE REVIEW. 
(Successor to the New Englander and Yale Review.) 
A ly Journal of History and Political Science. Edited by Professors GreorcE 
. Fisher, Grorce B. ApaMs, Henry W. FARNAM, ARTHUR T, HADLEy, and Dr. 
Joun C. Scuwas, of Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 8vo. About 100 pages 
in each number. Annual subscription, $3.00; single number, 75 cents, 
Tue YALE Review does not aim to be an organ of the University. It proposes 
to devote itself to the publication of articles reflecting the most advanced and schol- 
arly thought and the most recent investigations bearing upon the topics treated. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 

Devoted to Secondary and Higher Education. Edited by Ray Greene HULING. 8vo. 
64 pages in each number. Annual subscription (ten numbers), $1.50; single 
number, 20 cents. 

A valuable medium of intercommunication among instructors in high schools, 
academies, seminaries, and colleges, and a favored vehicle for the presentation of 
the best American thought on secondary and collegiate education. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 

Edited by J. G. SciturMAN, Dean of the Sage School of Philosophy in Cornell Uni- 
versity. 8vo. About 128 pages in each number. Annual subscription (six 
numbers), $3.00; single number, 75 cents. 

The domain of this journal is the field of General Philosophy: that whole which 
includes along with the older subjects of Logic, Metaphysics, and Ethics, the newer 
subjects of Psychology, Aisthetics, Pedagogy, and Epistemology, both in their syste- 





matic form and in their historical development. 


JOURNAL OF MORPHOLOGY. 

Edited by C. O. Wurtman, Professor of Biology, Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 
8vo. Three numbers a year, of 100 to 150 pages each, with from five to ten 
double lithographic plates. Subscription price, $9.00 per vol.; single copy, $3.50. 
This is a Journal of Animal Morphology, devoted ae to embryological, ana- 


tomical, and histological subjects, but not too rigid in limiting its scope. Only original 
articles, which deal thoroughly with the subject in hand, are admitted to its pages. 


THE AMERICAN METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

A Monthly Review of Meteo: . Edited by Ropert DeC. Warp, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. Contributing Editors. — Marx W. HARRINGTON, 
Chief of the United States Weather Bureau; A. LAWRENCE RoTCH, jetor 
of the Blue Hill Observatory, Massachusetts; Prof. CLEVELAND ABBE, United 
States Weather Bureau, W on, D.C.; Prof. Wiru1am M. Davis, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 8yo. About 46 pages in each number. Annua 
subscription, $3.00; single number, 30 cents. 

It is the aim of the editor to make the JourRNAL of value to all who are in 
terested in the science of meteorology, climatology, and kindred subjects. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 

Edited by Rev. Josern B. Mayor, assisted by Prof. A. G. Courcu, Mr. A. M. Coox, 
and Mr. Cecit Smirn, with the ion of Professors SEYMOUR of Yale, 
Wauicnt of Harvard, and HAte of Cornell, as an American editorial committee. 
Quarto. Ten numbers a year, of 48 pageseach. Subscription price, $3.00; single 
number, 35 cents. 

Devoted to Greek and Latin literature, art, science, philosophy, law, religion, etc. 

An international journal of the highest classical scholarship. Send for special circular. 


GINN & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago, and London. 
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